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Some Results of High Rubber 


HE rise in rubber has roiled many and ruined some, 
but it may after all prove a blessing in disguise to the 
whole industry. The deflation that started in 1920 and 
ended in the slump of 1921 forced rubber manufacturers 
to adopt drastic measures to conform their business to a 


Thirty-Six Years of Service 


We take pleasure in acknowledging the con- 
gratulations of many well-wishers at home and 
abroad on the thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
founding of The India Rubber World. Com- 
ing without previous announcement of _ the 
event, such felicitations are doubly appreciated. 
Much water has flowed beneath the bridges since 
this journal modestly made its début in October, 
1889. In the elapsing time the rubber industry 
has experienced an expansion so vast and with 
ramifications more complex than even the most 
imaginative were able to forecast. Through all 
the quickening activities of this period this journal 
has kept pace with the swift progress, and often 
been found in the vanguard. Through it all its 
aim has been to be of real service to the industry. 
This has meant unremitting application, often un- 
requited toil, and world-wide research. It has 
resulted in the collection of a vast amount of 
data on every conceivable phase of the most com- 
plicated of world industries, all of which we hope 
will be available to the rubber trade for another 
thirty-six years. 


very unfavorable condition, even to the extent of writing 
oft huge stocks of high-priced rubber to the low, current 
quotations, while reducing prices to the lowest economic 
figures ever known in the trade and absorbing millions 
of dollars in losses. It is safe to predict that just as the 
hard-hit rubber industry weathered that big storm will it 
again as strikingly manifest its resiliency, and even before 
rubber returns to a reasonable price. 

While means may not be available to hasten the return 
of crude to a moderate price level, yet rubber manufac- 
turers still have recourse that should before long result 
advantage. They can—and they 
initiate reforms deferred because 


to their considerable 
have actively begun t 
They can now appreciate more 


rubber had been cheap. 


than ever the oft-urged advantages of standardization: 


for instance, the wasteful futility of 150 different types 
and sizes of pneumatic and almost 100 varieties of solid 
tires ; and that the same argument holds equally good with 
regard to footwear, belting, hose, and numerous other 
products. 

As simplification replaces intricacy, and as six-months- 
ahead order dating gives way to the saner make-as-you-go 
policy, production can be better controlled, a great amount 
of rubber conserved, factory and dealer inventories con- 
siderably curtailed, and a surprising amount of capital 
economized. If such retrenchment and reform, coupled 
with a rapidly increasing use of reclaimed rubber, plastics 
and assistants, and the opening up of new plantation areas, 
do not help to soon bring about an equitable price for 
crude, then shrewd observers will be much disappointed. 
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Cheap Gasoline Substitute Predicted 
F the rubber industry depends for nearly 70 per cent of 
| its success upon the automobile, the latter relies 100 
cent upon engine fuel—gasoline. lf the supply of the 
latter were to run low, as is often feared, motor car and 
tire manufacturing would get a serious setback—assum- 
ing, of course, that in the meantime no satisfactory sub- 


That such a substi- 


stitute had been found for gasoline 


tute will, however, be provided in ample quantity and at 
fair cost when needed, and the rubber industry benefited 
instead of imperiled, is the opinion of Dr. Harrison E. 


Howe, nationally known chemist and editor; and the 
substitute will likely be methanol, or wood alcohol minus 
the familiar odor, and it should prove more efficient than 
vasoline 

For six months past the Germans have been fairly 
flooding this country with a secretly-made methanol at 
30 cents a gallon, said to cost them from 18 to 26 cents, 
while wood alcohol here costs 70 cents [he competition 
has caused the closing of several big American distilleries. 
American chemists know that the methanol can be made 
synthetically from carbon monoxide and hydrogen with 
the aid of a catalyst under high pressure and temperature, 
but as to its practical production they are still in the 
dark. JBut several 


] 


workers are hard 


groups of well-equipped research 
it work on the problem, and they are 


sure they will solve it before a year passes 


Simplified Tire Sizes 


yee tire industry’s greatest evil is not raw material 
costs, but over-diversification. It is true the indus- 
try has grown prodigiously, but net returns have been far 
too small on the huge capital invested. Many who have 
analyzed the tire situation trace the trouble to the fact 


that the industry has been too tolerant of the exactions 
of whimsical customers and 0 reluctant to do some dic- 
] 


tating on its own account. The favor::e indoor sport of 


automobile engineers for vears seems to have been the 
designing of cars with more dissimilarity in tires than in 
any other essentials. The tire makers bravely kept pace 


with the car builders for a long time. but finallv, finding 
themselves being increasingly burdened with costly equip- 
ment and heavy raw and finished stocks, thev asserted 


some independence. 

When after manv conferences an agreement had been 
reached whereby the half a hundred sorts and sizes then 
extant would be standardized at eleven, the tire makers 
th sailing: but 
With it 


the old-time confusion, each car builder 


believed they would thereafter have sm 
like a bolt from 


returned much of 


the blue came the balloon tire 


seeming determined on having a unique set for his vehicle 
this all meant increased activity in tire making, 


but also increased outlay, and a relapse into tl 


Of course, 
1e needless 
sorts and sizes trouble 

The waste in producing and distributing the unneces- 


sary types is far greater than is generally realized: and 


it has been wisely avoided by foreign manufacturers. 
American tire makersehave been too complaisant with 
car builders, doubtless because competition for their or- 
ders has been keen; but they would do the builders a real 
service, earn the gratitude of a host of car and tire dealers 
and buyers, and put their own industry in a much stronger 
position were they but to insist that about three-fourths 
of the tire varieties now in use be promptly eliminated. 
Not long ago the sheet steel industry produced 1,819 

Now it turns out but 263 and saves $2,500,000 
Makers of steel reinforcing bars cut varieties 


varieties. 
yearly. 
from 40 to 11 and are saving $4,500,000 yearly ; and the 
list of concerns thus advantaged through simplified prac- 
tice can be extended considerably. The enterprising 
\merican tire industry should also be in that progressive 
list. Concerted, determined action along the line indicated 
should bring it a reward of millions. 


Large Plantation Dividends Debatable 

FORTY per cent dividend by one of the British plan- 
A tation companies in Java (the Simo Rubber Estates, 
L.td.) may gratify the groundlings but make the judicious 
erieve. Doubtless most holders of shares for investment 
felt entitled to the largely-increased division of profits, 
and speculators for a rise were elated. Doubtless, too, 
earnings warranted the big dividend; and the Simo di- 
rectors may fairly contend that they did nothing more 
hlameworthy than those of the Pataling company, which 
in 1919 declared a dividend of 250 per cent, to be followed 
with but 5 in 1920, and nothing at all in 1921. 

To most observers such irregular distribution would 
indicate generosity outrunning judgment, and they would 
maintain that there is just as much need of conservatism 
with all its hazards, as in any other 
It is the policy of the prudent, 


in rubber growing, 
commercial enterprise 
while liberal when business is good and cautious in paying 
dividends when earnings diminish, to avoid excessive 
swings in either direction, and aiming meanwhile to main- 
tain an ample reserve for the rainy day, for depreciation 
and development. 

\part from the right, the expediency of now declaring 


I The promotion of new 


large dividends is debatable. 


plantation companies is now giving financial leaders 
abroad much anxiety, and the declaration of high dividends 
will surely stimulate the activities of reckless promoters, 
delay the return of stability to the rubber market, and 
finally prove of serious detriment to the whole plantation 


industry. 


FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF CRUDE RUBBER 
stolen in New York in one fell swoop. No such wholesale 
theft occurred when the Rubber Stealings Committee was 
alive. Please page Mr. Hood. 

FoR EVERY MAN SHALL BEAR HIS OWN BURDEN.— 
Galatians, 6:5. 
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A Plan for Encouraging 


American Grown Rubber 


Rubber Association of America Asked to Support Large Rubber Planting Program—-A Survey of 


Hevea Planting Possibilities in New Regions 


N recent years rubber planting has not kept pace with the 
| potential future demand. The peak was reached in 1918, when 

approximately 400,000 acres were sect out, divided about equally 
between native and European planters. The plantings for 1922 
were only 26,000 acres: for 1923, 15,000 acres; while the 1924 
total will probably reach 40,000 acres, mostly in the Duich East 
Indies. 

Confidential statistics prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate the need of 1,715,000 acres of 
newly planted rubber to meet the world’s consumption for 1930 
A. W. Still, editor of the Singapore Straits Times, even went s« 


far as to state in a recent address that there will be a shortage 


of 3,000,000 acres by 1932, and suggests a British program t 
plant 1,500,000 acres. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 1930 consumption in the 
United States alone will reach 500,000 tons, or the output of 
3,500,000 acres of planted rubber. Ten, twenty or thirty per 
cent of the requirements would amount to 350,000, 700,000 or 
1,050,000 acres respectively. While ruling prices will stimulate 
production jit is not probable under existing conditions that the 
estimated need of 1,715,000 additional acres can be set out in 
the next five years, as it would mean an average planting of 


343,000 acres per year. 


Whitford Urges Cooperative Plan 


n order to meet this approaching need it is suggested by H. N 


Whitford, formerly chief of the Crude Rubber Division of the 
Department of Commerce and now connected with the Rubber 
Association of America, that the Association as an organization 
lend its active support to a large planting program for the next 
five years 

Mr. Whitford believes a canvass of member manufacturers 
might indicate many of them willing to form a pool for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing a fixed minimum price for the rubber out- 
put of American investors for a certain proportion of the mem- 
bers’ needs. The terms of each specific contract could be deter- 
mined on its merits, and should state a definite period for plant- 
ing and definite time after the rubber trees come into bearing 
within which the minimum price would be operative As a 
basis for discussion and in accordance with the risks involved 
the following minimum prices for the different regions are sug- 
Middle 


gested: Tropical America, 35 cents; Philippines, 30 cents; 


East, 25 cents. 


Widely Scattered Plantings Favored 
It is believed that the need can be most rapidly met by e1 
couraging bona fide investments in widely diversified regions. If 
the new plantings are widely scattered the chances of setting 
out a large acreage in a short time would be greater than if con- 
Tropical America, Africa, the Philip- 
The plant- 


centrated in one region. 
pines and the Middle East should all be considered 
ing of large areas in any one particular region is likely to disturb 
the present labor balance and result in very high capital costs 
This has been the experience of the past in the Middle East 
The interests of the probable investors are greatly diversified. 
For various reasons some would prefer, say, Sumatra, others the 
Philippines or the different regions of Tropical America. To 
one of these regions at the expense of the others 


encourage 
would mean less total capital invested. 


Economic Conditions Must Be Met 


The methods used in planting must be adjusted to meet the 
economic conditions of the region chosen. In the Middle East, 
where the industry has had its origin, the present methods are 
It would be in 


probably the best for the various countries 


the interest of economy to encourage organizations already estab- 


lished in each particular region to undertake the plantings. In 
all new countries, Tropical America, the Philippines and Africa, 
where the available labor is limited, modified methods that in- 
volve the establishment of scattered units limited by the amount 
of labor available and other factors, with or without mixed 
culture, and encouragement of native production on a large 
scale might succeed in planting large areas rapidly. 

In general it is suggested that for new regions central units 
of say 5,000 acres or less be planted at strategic places and that 
the organization undertaking such plantings adopt, the plan of 
encouraging natives to plant small units nearby either on their 
own or on land belonging to. the central organization, with the 
understanding that the “centrals” will buy latex of the natives 
at contract or local market prices. 

Where the price of labor is high, planting and. production 
methods should be adjusted to allow labor a larger share of the 
capital and production costs than where labor is cheap. This 
precludes the intensive methods of the European planters of the 
Middle East, where at the present time the basic wage is 20 to 
35 cents per day, and would bring it more nearly in accord with 
the native methods in the Middle East, where rubber collectors 


are reported to receive as high as 80 cents per day. 


Possibilities in New Regions 


Haiti 

The people of Haiti are mostly peasant farmers with small 
holdings or those with shifting methods of agriculture. No large 
tracts are available for plantin’.and it would be difficult and ex- 
pensive to buy up small -hek+ngs. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Haiti wotfd like to establish a small plantation as a 
demonstration and training unit to encourage peasant farmers to 
plant rubber. The small amount of money needed might be 
raised in the United States with some form of contract between 


the Haitian Government and the investors 
Philippines 
Unless the Philippine Government can be induced to change 
land laws to allow larger leases for a longer period only small 


It is believed, however, that small Ameri- 
be made if a minimum price for rubber is 


nlantings are possible 
can investments will 
guaranteed \n effort should be made to get the Philippine 
Government behind a program to encourage native plantings. 


Mexico 

Conditions in certain parts of southern Mexico are apparently 
favorable to Hevea rubber growing. A number of well situated 
old Castilloa plantations offer good sites for planting Hevea after 
cutting the Castilloa trees and extracting the rubber from them 
Present high rubber prices and financial encouragement extended 
to owners of Castilloa plantations in southern Mexico, Central 
America and western Ecuador might increase United States im- 
ports of Castilloa or caucho from an annual average of about 
4,000 tons to 10,000 tons, including that from Brazil. 
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Brazil f Hevea indicate that the trees will grow and yield well. Until 
, urger areas have been brought into bearing, however, nobody can 
’ inve —_ - 7 Pages paki . retell what the production per tree or per acre will be, or what 
eaanee — — . Pee \ma n be the hazards of diseases of all kinds. Even jungle lands 
7 = - = oils i te y be free of root diseases; on the other hand, diseases as yet 
om ay: gl i = : Rate P — iknown may come in. Except in Brazil and the Guianas the 
m IO eee I —— South American leaf disease is absent. For the above reasons 
oS oe the cheapest methods of planting and caring for plantations until 
( ‘ me ie I ¥ P e “a “tii ens - a . a they come into bearing are advocated, after which later plantings 
23 . ; ™s <ielpitae — can be adjusted by experience to meet conditions as they arise. 
American or “ t lower Ama where trans , 
portati facilities are favorable and labor is cheapes It is Capital and Production Costs 
7 ceeded : mee os 7 the - ra ae ae wo oe lf methods similar to those used in banana cultivation were 
[ore pie naieas adopted rubber might be planted at a capital cost around $60 per 
Afric icre, if planted with bananas just before such fields are abandoned ; 
anaes or around $150 per acre where second growth jungle lands are 
Certain countri¢ ce ev on the Gulf of Guinea, because of used. These estimates are based on $1.00 labor, and allow merely 
accessibility, are the most favorable for the commercial develop- for slashing the undergrowth and not weeding it as in the East. 
ment of Para rubber. While conditions for large scale opera Supervisory and overhead charges must be added which could 
tions are better than in Tropical America, Mr. Whitford believes be shared by the banana operations. Entire capital costs could 
that more progress can be made in getting a very large acreage probably be kept to an average of $100 to $200 per acre, and 
in the ground by encouraging native plantings. The Gold Coast, possibly even below $100 on the best sites and using the more 
for example, stands first in the world production of cacao, and primitive methods. 
practically all of it comes from native plantings of four or While it is believed that rubber can be brought into bearing 
five acres each with British Government aid. at less cost on certain lands than in the Middle East, the cost 
There are now some 30,000 acres of planted Hevea in Africa, of production is a more serious problem. What labor condi- 
about half of it in Uganda and the remainder in Liberia, Belgian tions will be five years after planting cannot be foretold. There 
Congo and the colonies of England and France on the Gulf of is reason to believe that labor and other costs in the Middle 
Guinea. Nearly all of this is interplanted with other crops, mainly East will be higher than at present, but assuming present labor 
coffee, cacao and other rubber. Besides Hevea there are con- costs in both regions then as now, the cost of production in 
siderable areas planted with Funtumia, Castilloa and Ceara, Central America will be around 32 cents per pound as con- 
much of it abandoned me replaced with other crops and some _ trasted with the present all-in cost of 18 to 20 cents in the 
burned over Middle East. This assumes the Middle East standard of up- 
Middle East <eep after the plantation comes into bearing. Lowering this 
to the level practiced by banana operators might reduce the 
If American f rers do t favor encouragement cost to around 25 cents per pound. All items entering into the 
ibber planting he best pla are Sumatra st are assumed to be about the same in both regions except 
a! Dutch Bor A stack plantis in Cochin China or. Depreciation on rubber area is lowered to correspond with 
the law re at the controlling interé planta e lower costs of production 
ject er nds of the Fren Could With an actual average market or a guaranteed minimum price 
restri © re ere are t itages lenient 35 « 1 yound, the profits per pound in the first in- 
leg tion, « I ening costs eedon m ta ild be three cents and if less intensive methods are 
t Three | M perat pte would be ten cents. On an investment of $100 per 
Ni I lant it : alpen ( with a yield 300 mK px acre, and three cents per 
on - : : tied ony “4 ound fit, the tur Id be Y per cent; with ten cents 
. ~ profit, it d be 30 per cent. If the investment should 
, mall | he | $200 per a would be one-half the above. If 
~ é 1] 400 pounds per acre the return would 
st I d ne-t j e ab 
( n g ers 
pr ‘ o fas bh € maximum figures costs given above are reached there 
t ' S ¢ non plat f small profits so long as the price of rubber is 
g n ber tained at 35 cents a pound delivered in New York by 
' the Without ich guarantee and should 
Central America Parr om ye ; sa ; 
ce fall below 32 cents or 25 cents respectively a loss would 
Central Am il ntag t pre p! ( If he were growing other crops also he 
ent in most : W Ma 1a ( spend tapping operatic during times of low prices with- 
Sumatra Land eap—$1.00 to $5.00 an ac Ma t greatly disturbing his organization, hence the advisability of 
land é t and other transportat g g ed crops to avoid serious situations 
ities | een established in m regions. | . — . 
‘ . gg ge Encourage Native Planting 
lat lable in the Middle East. Are ivail With rubber plantation units of 5,000 acres, more or less, estab- 
al clear of ole me « vearly clear of lished with foreign capital and scattered in favorable situations 
se 1 growth jungl There are no destructive grasses to « throughout tropical America, there is a basis for development of 
hat. such as the v cogon grass of the East. Some lands itive plantings. The idea here is the same as is used for other 
have soils and topography suitable for use of plows. If lands crops like sugar cane and bananas, where natives are encouraged 
formerly cultivated are used the hazards from root diseases are to plant these crops by contracts with the so-called “central.” 
nil or greatly reduced This plan to encourage native plantings not only applies to 
Climatic and soil conditions are comparable with those of the Central America but to all other regions, especially Haiti, Santo 
Middle East ar the few plantings and experimental tappings Domingo and the Philippines 
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Water Cooling Quick Curing Stocks 


INCE organic accelerators have come into use, rubber goods 
manufacturers have had trouble with stocks scorching on mills, 
calenders, and tubing machines because in the quick cures, at 
low heats, the temperatures have gradually approached those of 
milling and calendering. Scorching is, therefore, not unusual and 
rather to be expected, particularly with ultra accelerators, unless 
proper means are taken to prevent it. Thus manufacturers who 
have tried to use ultra accelerators without precautions or changes 
in methods of handling their stocks have encountered serious 











tubers. In some plants the cooling water is repeatedly circulated 
from mill room to reservoir where it is cooled by spraying, while 
other plants are equipped to use sea or lake water. 

The thickness of mill rolls and the temperature of the water 
used particularly in summertime results in poor cooling. Another 
troublesome factor is frequently insufficient supply of water, too 
low pressure, or if city water is used the meter charges make 
1¢ cost of an unlimited flow of water too great. 

These provisions for lowering rubber milling temperatures fall 





(A) Water Applied When Breaking Down Rubber. (B) Cooling Mixed Rubber by Spraying. 


(C) Calendered Sheet Cooled in Water Tank. 


trouble in learning how such accelerators may be readily used 
without difficulty. 

It is true that modern mills, calenders, and tubing machines are 
so made that the cooling water circulates closer to the rubber it- 
self and carries away heat quite rapidly from the rubber batch, 
thereby preventing excessively hot temperatures. There are, how- 
ever, many pieces of rubber machinery in service today that were 
built when efficient water cooling was not the matter of prime 
importance that it is now. 

When rubber factories seek a more efficient water cooling sys- 
tem it often means that a refrigerating plant may be installed 


to provide circulation water through the mills, calenders, and 


(D) Cooling Tubed Rubber in Tank of Water 


short, in greater or less degree, when sensitive low temperature 
stocks are handled. This fact has brought a marked change of 
practice in cooling methods whereby cooling by direct contact 
of water with the rubber is supplementing and supplanting ordi- 
nary indirect cooling. 

Crude rubber is broken down on a mill to make it more plastic, 
the better to permit the incorporation of powders and their 
proper dispersion throughout the rubber. The means of effecting 
the desired plasticity is by mechanically milling the rubber. The 
rubber must be kept cool to obtain the maximum mechanical 
milling action. It then becomes plastic or broken down very 
quickly at very little, if any, saving in the power cost. 
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xperience shows it an efhcient way of keeping the rubber 

cool while breaking it down is t idd gradually a small amount 
of cold water t e rubber just as soon as it sheets around the 
mill roll \ I vel nt met <l t adding water to the batch 

shown a re A e accompanying illustration An oil 
can a milk pa bout two quarts capacity is provided with 

I [x k tin t The proper qua t 
ot wate sual] iart 1 100-pound lot rubbe 
is placed ! l i pendulum lengthwise 
ove t et ‘ ad} i « t ater 
SOW I a id i! S t ch ( 
mediun | t to th ‘ t 
passes \ p va sO vaporized removes 
heat fro t 

Be mip gredients ar ulded the water 1 hut 
off and 1 illow varm up per g very soit 
quick mixing and proper dispersion of the powders in the batch 


It is now common practice to add accelerators during the begin- 
ilphur as the last ingredient. By so doing 
the sulphur can readily be mixed in 3 or 4 minutes, and regardless 


of the temperatur ittained on the mill, there are very few 
stocks that will scorch while the sulphur alone is being added 


\ further precaution to prevent scorching while the sulphur is 





being added is to adjust the mill rolls fairly close together, thereby 
forming a bigger rubber bank and a thinner sheet around the 
ll r} cools | ir radiation faster than a thick sheet of 
rubber 
When the mixed batch is taken off the mill it becomes neces 
Sa n eat rapidly, and betore the stock is piled 
bins [here are four efficient ways of cooling the mixing 
immediately off the mill. (1) The hot stock is run on a small 
t uck ul eT al rdinar s] ower bath of cold water See B in 
the illustratior his does not require much water and the rubber 
i ry effectivel led in twe three minutes; (2) The 
slabs of rubber are dipped into a tank of cold water for two or 
three minutes 3 [he hot slabs are thrown on the concrete 
floor and cold water from a hose is played upon them. A floor 
outlet is pr ided lor lr iming away the water This is a very 
simple and sensible operation. It is best not to leave the rubber 
slabs in water until absolutely cold. If the rubber is removed 
within two to four minutes while still slightly warm it soon 
dries off, or most of the excess water can be blown off by a 
c lating far l small amount of water remaining on the 
ubber is soon evaporated. It is related that in one factory it 
I been the practice several years to add water to heavily 
compounded stocks to prevent scorching, and that this water 
always contains a to disguise it; (4) Mixed stock fresh from 
the mill is refined through a cold calender. The top roll being 
kept fairly hot, the middle roll is only warm and the bottom roll 
almost cold. The refined stock is allowed to drop in folds on the 
sheet zinc covered floor In this form the stock is dusted and 
placed in the storage bins. It can then be tubed or calendered 
atan wer temperature than would otherwise be the case 
The idea that a compound or stock cannot be duplicated in 


different factories is probably correct because mixing and curing 


conditions are unlike in different plants. Even in the same plant 


differences arise due to minor changes in milling the rubber. Many 
of these differences can be overcome by proper cooling on the 
mill rolls, and especially when the compound is calendered or 
tubed. Calendered sheets should be passed over a cooling drum 


or, more effectively, directly through a trough of cold water, as 
shown in illustration C Treads and other stocks from a tubing 
machine may readily be cooled by passing through a trough of 
water as seen at LD). This is now quite common practice 

It is also quite well known and generally practiced, that the 
addition of a pint or tw f water to 100 pounds of stock that 
has, just begun to scorch or to one that is to be reworked after 
scorching will in a short time cause the scorched stock to run 
smooth on the mill This effect of smooth running with reduced 





chance of scorching applies when water is added to a batch in 
breaking down, mixing, warming up for tubing machine and cal- 
ender, or in actual tubing and calendering operations. It further 
allows operating at a lower temperature. 

Incidentally the use of water for cooling run stocks permits 
dustless coating of them with soapstone by stirring a proportion 

the latter into the water, thus depositing a slight coating on 
the stock when dry 


United States Crude Rubber Consumption 

\ccording to statistics prepared by the Rubber Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, and based on reports from 457 American 
factories, the domestic consumption of crude rubber during the 


first seven months of 1925 totaled 233,875 long tons As 90 per 
cent of the consumpt on reported was by the fifty largest users, 


including subsidiary factories, and cnly a few of the smaller 
plants failed to reply, the following figures are considered 99 per 
cent complete and the total American consumption was probably 
not in excess of 235,000 long tons. The figures do not include 
balata, guayule, gutta percha, gutta siak, gutta jelutong, pontianak 


rec laimed rubhe r 


Consumption by Months 


Para All Other Total Total 
s Pounds Pounds Lg. Tons 














2 Pound 
Tanuar 2,429,039 1,217,480 70,072,681 31,282.4 
February 2,166,149 1,422,566 67,635,990 30,194.6 
March 2,493,393 1,437,920 75,151,630 33,549.8 
April 2,814,240 1,433,116 7 72 34,041.5 
M 758,088 947,461 293 34,707.7 
Tune 2,634,097 1,253,471 7 942 35,162.0 
Jul 1,459,892 78,258,854 34,937.0 
Total (pounds) 496,158,602 18,549,754 9,171,906 523,880,262 
Total (tons) 221.499.3 8,281.1 4,094.6 233,875.0 233,875.09 
Consumption by States 

Per Cent 

Number of Crude Rubber of Total 

Reporting Consumed Con- 
Companies (Pounds) sumption 
Ohio , 93 63,293,469 50.26 
Massachusetts & Maine 37 56,900,778 10.86 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, & Maryland 39 31,733,531 6.06 
New Jersey .. sheen a i. 31,473,429 6.01 
Wisconsin & Minnesota ‘ ; i4 25,929,885 4.95 
Michigan ... = ‘ 6 24,613,146 4.70 
Connecticut ...... eee. ea 19,335,757 3.69 
New York . 48 18,366,744 3.50 
Indiana ‘ 15 13,994,028 2.67 
California . 21 12,996,355 2.48 
Rhode Island 15 7,939,979 1.52 
Nebraska, Colorade, & Miss } 6,462,645 1.23 
Illinois ‘ , 20 5,861,588 1.12 
Virginia, North Carolina, & S h Carolina 7 1,671,517 0.32 
low rT 4 1,406,314 0.27 
Oreg & Washingto 5 728,120 0.14 
West Virginia, Tennessee & Kentucky 4 701,435 0.13 
Ge rg labama, Louisiana, & Texas 7 471,542 0.09 
Total 45 523.880.2622 100.00 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN TROPICAL AMERICA 


Included in the report for 1924 of the Secretary of Agriculture 
is a brief account of government investigations now being made as 
to the possibilities of growing rubber in the United States and in 
adjacent tropical regions. Various rubber-producing trees and 
vines indigenous to tropical lands are being studied in order to 
determine their suitability for conditions to be found in southern 
Florida, Porto Rico, and the Canal Zone, or in the neighboring 
countries, while dry-country rubber plants are also being investi- 
ga‘ed in southern California, Arizona, and Nevada. 

Haiti appears to offer special opportunities for these investiga- 
tions, plantings of Hevea trees having been made in that republic 
some twenty years ago. A convenient location for experimental 
work near Port au Prince has been placed at the disposal of the 
\merican au horities. From what has been discovered in the West 
Indies. Central America, and Mexico, there is apparently little 
doubt that substantial quantities of rubber could be produced in 
tropical America, if suitable cultural systems can be developed. 
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Rubber Grown Commercially in the United States: 


Guayule Production in Texas 


HE only place in the United States where rubber is produced 
firey is at Marathon, Texas, located in that part of 
the state lying north of the big bend of the Rio Grande. 
There native guayule shrub abounds over a section extending 90 
miles north from the Mexican border and comprising about 10,000 
square miles. 
The factory of the Border Rubber Co., a subsidiary of the 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc., of New York, N. Y., has long been 


It is worth noting that for the production of guayule rubber 
from the shrub the prime requisites are ample supplies of water 
and coal. In the case of the Border Rubber Co., three driven wells 
at the plant easily supply the 30,000 gallons required for obtaining 
a ton of rubber daily from the shrub. The fuel supply of the 
Border company is coal brought by rail from Arizona. 

The plant was started anew July 1 and in August produced 
40,000 pounds of rubber. Operation is now being conducted 























(A) Plant of the Border Rubber Co., Marathon, Texas. (B) The Shrub is Hauled to the Factory on Motor Trucks. (C) Baled 


Guayule Ready for Extraction. 


established at Marathon, Texas. This town is situated on the 
Southern Pacific Railway, 350 miles west of San Antonio and 
is the center of the area mentioned. Here guayule was suc- 
cessfully produced from 1905 to 1914 when the stock of shrub 
was depleted. The factory remained idle until early summer of 
this year. 

The excessively high prices prevailing in the market for planta- 
tion and other rubbers, together with the ample supply of guayule 
shrub restored and now available in the Marathon section led to 
the rehabilitation of the Marathon plant. This work was com- 
pleted the past summer under the supervision of John C. Tread- 
well, the well-known guayule expert. 

Ihe factory is equipped with corrugated roll crushers, pebble 
mills, ample tankage capacity and all auxiliary facilities. These 
include boilers, pumps, piping and an excellent water supply so 
essential to producing guayule rubber on a commercial basis. 


1“Guayule Cultivation in the United States." The India Rubber World 


December, 1916, p. 133. Ibid., July, 1918, p. 579. February, 1919, p. 244. 
March, 1919, p. 289. April, 1919, p. 347. August, 1925, p. 652. 


(D) Samples of Marathon Shrub. 


with a factory and field force of 70 men, and production has 
reached 1 ton a day. 

It is said that not more than 10 per cent of the far eastern 
rubber plantations exceeded a ton a day output. The Border Rub- 
ber Co.’s production thus exceeds that of 90 per cent of planta- 
tions. While water and other facilities can be extended to turn 
out 3 tons of rubber a day the present rate of output will be 
maintained continuously until such time as the price of planta- 
tion rubber declines below 40 cents a pound. At that figure, 
which affords an excellent return to growers of plantation rubber, 
American grown guayule can be produced at a fair profit. 





DuRING THE FIRST HALF OF 1925 THE UNITED STATES IM- 
PORTED, according to Rubber Association statistics, 181,787 tons of 
crude rubber, of which amount plantation rubber constituted 169,- 
399 tons, Paras 8,089 tons, Africans 1,576 tons, and guayule 1,528 
tons. During the corresponding months of 1924 the amount im- 
ported totaled 156,316 tons. 
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The United 


Tire and Tube Production 


States Motor Vehicle Tire Industry 


Rubber Consumption-—-Tires for Original Equipment and Replacement— 


Tires in Use—United States Exports of Tires 





rATISTICS gathered and prepared by The India Rubber World 
from the reports of the United States Department of Com 
’ 


merce, the Rubber Association of America and the National 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce show the notable advance of 


tire production in the United States during 1924, when new peak 
ecords we ma 

As im the past it evident that the continued growth of our 
tire industry is due to the enormous and ever increasing use of 
motor vehicles for both business and pleasure, as indicated by the 
upidly advancing motor vehicle registration in recent years and the 


fact that only a little more than 1% per cent of the United States 


The United States consumes prac 


United States Motor Vehicle Registration 


he registration of motor vehicles in the United States dur 
g recent it has bee as fol ws 
Ga 
i ver Motor - —_-— 
Yea { I : Totals Number Percentage 
$45,664 734 5 43 
1 1.314 8,68 é 1,067 44 
7 7 $ 7 $ 42 
- —_ 23 
7 794.37 418,82 23 
° ‘ , > 
1 *] ) 1,231,354 13 
’ °1,375,7 g 1,775,080 17 
2 7 81 2,499,804 17 
*Motor trucks mercial cars 


New York leads the states with a registration of 1,412,879. 
California follows with 1,319,394; Ohio is a close third with 
1,241,600; while Pennsylvania has 1,228,587, and Illinois, 1,119,236. 
They are the “big five” with over a million cars each. Their 
6,321,696 motor vehicles are over one-third of the total registra- 
tion of the whole country, and nearly double the combined regis- 
tration of the world exclusive of the United States, and which 
totals 3,672,771, a gain of over 25 per cent over 1923. California 
s gain, 219,111, and Louisiana the largest per- 
centage of gain, 30.3 

Of the entire world registration of passenger cars and trucks, 
numbering 21,264,752, 83 per cent are in the United States. In 
other words, there are nearly 5 times as many cars in operation in 
the United States as in all the rest of the world 


Tire and Tube Production 

The United States tire and inner tube production in recent 
years actual and estimated, is shown in the tabulation below. 

It will be seen that total United States tire production in 1924 
amounted to 52,542,912 motor vehicle tires of all kinds, as com- 
pared with 46,168,112 tires in 1923 and 41,979,656 tires in 1922, 

1s 1910 917 1918 
21,600,000 


Inner tubes 416.785.000 +23 6,000 *20,.000,00 


and representing a gain of over 1334 per cent in 1924, as compared 
with nearly 10 per cent in 1923. 

Of the 51,633,588 pneumatic tire casings produced last year, 
30,398,413 were cords and 15,319,078 were fabrics, leaving a balance 
of 5,916,097 to be credited as balloons. No balloon tire statistics 
were compiled by the Rubber Association of America prior to 
March, 1924, but during the last ten months of the year 5,904,098 
balloon tire casings and 5,073,098 balloon tire inner tubes were 
manufactured. 

It will be noted that only 909,324 solid and cushion tires were 
produced in 1924, against 922,864 in 1923, a decrease of nearly 
1% per cent, indicating the increasing use of large pneumatics 
for trucks 
] 


Solid and cushion tires now represent only about 
per cent of the United States tire industry. 

The year 1924 marked a considerable advance in pneumatic 
tire production, the increase in casings having been over 14 per 
cent and in tubes over 17 per cent, as compared with 11 and 12 
per cent respectively in 1923. 

In 1917, the last year prior to government curtailment of tire 
manufacture, production increased to nearly three times the out- 
put for 1914. Although production in 1918 was curtailed over 
16 per cent of the 1917 casing output and over 14 per cent of the 
tube output, the 1919 production showed an increase above the 
1917 record of over 27 per cent in casings and over 50 per cent in 
tubes. In 1920, owing to the general business depression, casing 
production decreased over 4% per cent and tube production over 
5% per cent, while the following year casing production fell off 
nearly 13% per cent more, but tube production increased over 
3 per cent. During 1922 casing and tube production jumped 
respectively 40 to 41 per cent, establishing new peak records 
completely eclipsing those of 1919. 


Crude Rubber Consumption for Tires 


In 1924 the United States crude rubber consumption for tire 
manufacture, shown by the accompanying table, represented an in- 
crease of nearly 14 per cent above that of 1923, as compared with 
a 6 per cent gain the previous year and a 65 per cent gain in 1922 
following the slump of 1921. The amount used was about 6% 
times the 1914 consumption for this purpose, as compared with 
about 5% times the 1914 consumption in 1923, In other words, 
over 85 per cent of the total crude rubber imports into the United 
States and over 83 per cent of the rubber consumed for all pur- 
poses in this country in 1924 was used for tire manufacture, as 
compared with 71 and 80 per cent respectively in 1923 and 78 


and 8&0 per cent respectively in 1922. Put another way this 


means that over 5 times as much rubber is being used in the 
manufacture of tires and tire products as for all other rubber 
products. In 1921, 79% per cent of the total United States crude 
rubber imports was used for tire marufacture; in 1920, 65 per 
cent; in 1919, 68 per cent; in 1917, 75 per cent, and in the fiscal 
year 1913, 58 per cent. 

For the manufacture of the tires and inner tubes mentioned 
above the consumption of crude rubber was as follows: 


1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
3 00.01 31,500,000 27,297,919 40,930,852 45,245,248 51,633,588 
*35,000,000 *33,000,00( 32,082.000 50,847,912 60,170,777 70,705,440 


1,048,804 922.864 909,324 
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Crude Rubber Consumed in Tire Products and Sales 
Value of Shipments 


1924 1923 1922 
aiiee —— ———-“ a. + -"~- a, 
Tires and Long Long Long 
Tire Sundries Tons *Value fons *Value Tons *Value 


Automovile and motor 
truck pneumatic cas- 

MME scseawaksow eens 182,308 $467,361 157,523 $439,803 146,318 $423,271 
Automobile and motor 

truck pneumatic tubes 49,632 83,408 40,892 70,960 37,820 62,307 


Motorcycle tires (cas- 


ings and tubes).. 359 1,389 394 1,540 428 1,582 
Bicycle tires (single 
tubes, casings and 
OE civnhack<ns 677 3,255 1,210 4,309 898 3,533 
All other pneumatic 
casings and tubes not 
otherwise specified... 14 5 18 129 529 2,258 
Solid tires for motor 
WHREIES ceccccccoses 15,447 27,672 18,305 29,630 18,570 27,877 
All other solid tires... 317 516 302 775 352 1,027 


Tire sundries and re 


pair materials 2,908 14,480 2,308 11,317 2,288 10,338 





Totals—tires and tire _ 
a 251,662 $598,416 220.952 $558,463 207,203 $532,193 
Average number of 

mar.ufacturers report- 

ing, representing 90 





Year Passenger Cars Motor Trucks Totals 
1913 3 485,000 
1914 569,054 
1‘ 292,618 
1,617,708 
1,868,949 
1,153,638 
1,974,016 
2,205,197 
1,661,550 
2,659,064 
4,086,997 
3,617,602 


1 

| ‘ ess . 
1919 1,65 
1 ‘ 

1 

i 

1 

7 





Tire production for original equipment of newly manufactured 
motor vehicles in 1924 totaled 14,470,408 casings and inner tubes, 
or nearly 11% per cent less than in 1923, but over 32 per cent 
more than in 1922, the 1921 demand having been 24 per cent less 
than in 1920. It is seen, therefore, that while 1,940,000 tires 
sufficed for original equipment in 1913, the 14,470,408 tires re- 
quired last year represented an increase to nearly 7% times the 
1913 requirements, as compared with 8% times the 1913 require- 
ments in 1923. 

Truck tire production for original equipment showed continuous 
growth during and since the war period, until] in 1920 it had be- 
come 1,288,156, or over 13% times the 1913 demand. In 1921 the 
business slump forced it down to 590,200, a drop of 54 per cent, 
but for 1922 the demand advanced to 1,010,672, an advance of 
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Pneumatic Tire and Tube Production 


It will also be seen from these figures, allowing for the fact 
that they represent 90 per cent of the industry, that the total 
wholesale value of all sales shipments of rubber products manu- 
factured in the United States during 1924 amounted to about 
$992,519,000, of which $664,906,000 represented tire products and 
$327,612,000 represented all other rubber products. In other words. 
tire products comprised nearly 67 per cent of the wholesale value 
of all rubber manufactures. 


Tire Demand for Original Equipment 
The accompanying statistics of motor vehicle production in the 
United States indicate the increasing number of tires, mostly pneu- 
matics, required annually for original equipment. 
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Crude Rubber Consumed in Tires and Tubes 


over 70 per cent, and in 1923 reached 1,570,864, a further advance 
of over 55 per cent. In 1924, however, the demand dropped to 
1,497,268, a decrease of nearly 434 per cent. 


The 1925 Tire Demand for Original Equipment 


As to the 1925 production of motor vehicles and tires for original 
equipment, estimates vary as usual. It now appears likely, how- 
ever, that the total 1925 production will be about 3,750,000 cars, 
of which some 3,330,000 will be passenger cars and the balance 
of 420,000 will be trucks, buses and other commercial cars, re- 
quiring 15,000,000 tires for original equipment, plus 3 per cent 
for those cars equipped with spares, in accordance with the esti- 
mate of the Rubber Association of America, or a total of 15,450,- 
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Of 


000 tires 
and some 


some 13,719,600 will be for passenger cars 
1,730,400 will be truck tires. 


these 


The 1925 Replacement Tire Demand 


The replacement tire demand provides the bulk of the United 
States tire production, but so many factors are involved that it 


is more difficult to forecast than the demand for original equip- 
ment, Of the 17,591,981 motor vehicles registered during 1924, 
past records show that about one-seventh, or 2,513,140 motor 
vehicles, will go out of use during the present year, leaving 15,- 
078,841 motor vehicles which will require new tires this year to 
replace those which have worn out 

Duririg the past years the replacement demand has averaged 


about 234 tires per car each year although it was only about 2.3 
last year. This ratio for any year, say 1924, is found by adding 
to the total numbe f tires carried over from the previous year 
(4,507,000) the total production of tires for the current year 
(52,542,912) and subtracting exports (1,250,000) and stocks on 
hand at the end of the current year (5,752,000), thus obtaining 
the actual consumpt for the year (50,047,912) From this 
result is subtracted estimated number of tires required for 


original equipment (15,450,000), found 








] multiplying the number 
of cars by four and adding 3 per cent of this total for new cars 
equipped with spares. The remainder (34,597,912) represents the 
number of tires actually used for ment, and when divided 
by the number eg d cars in use for the full vear (15,078.- 
841) (total regist less e-seventl for cars going out of 
use) gives a close approximation of the average mber of tires 
replaced per car per vear 2.3) 

On the basis of 234 tires per car the 15,078,841 cars which 
will be in use during the entire vear 1925 will need 41,466,812 
UNITED STATES 
Exported t 1916° 1917° 1918* 
Europe ... $ 192,184 $3,480,114 $1,46 
North Ameri 184.8 > 126 265 4.43 
South America O34 > 2,596,93 3,43 
Asia beeee 177.8 g 3 1,19 
Oceania . . 401 1,832,244 2,¢ 
frica . 4.475 424,342 7 
7 227 $1 ).201 $13,977,671 $ 
*Fise . er de Tesme Cale r y 
tires for replaceme 1 tires w [his is over five times 
the 1914 demand [ ements W h amounted t nly 8,136,- 
685 tires on the b five fabric tires per car annually, it be- 
ing reliably estimate 84,002 mot vehicles were scrapped 
that year. Wi manufacturers’ demand for original 
equipment estimate t 15,450,000 tires, a domestic demand total- 
ing 56,916,812 tire I this may be added pr bable ex- 
ports an ting to 1,300,000 tires, as it is unlikely that the foreig 
demand for United States tires this year will fall short of the 
average rt Thus the United States has a 
total demand 25 at ting 58,216,812 tires This is 
6.583 274 I re r pr uctior 
The 1925 Inner Tube Demand 
luring the past five years the ratio of inner tube production 
to pneur c casing producti has shown a fairly steadily in- 
creasing rat I 1920 was 1.04; for 1921, 1.17; 1922, 1.24; 
1923, 1.33 724, 1.37. It ms reasonable to assume that this growtl 
ma ntinue a 4 inner tubes to each pneumatic casing 
will be a « e estimate for 1925 production It has 
been estimated it the total United States tire demand this year 
amounts to 58,216,812. From this should be deducted some 900 
000 solid and cushion tires likely to be manufactured this year 
Applymg the ratio of 1.4 to the balance of 57,316,812 indicates 
an inner tube demand of 80,243,537 


Tires in Use in the United States 

Of the 17,591,981 motor vehicles registered in the United States 
during 1924, 2,131,332 were trucks and commercial cars, so that 
about 7% times as many pneumatic tires under six inches as truck 
tires were in use Jast year, the number of each sort, exclusive 
of spares, being approximately 61,842,596 pneumatics under six 
and 8,525,328 truck tires. per car 
would be a conservative estimate for spares, making the totals 
77,303,245 pneumatics under six inches and 10,656,660 truck tires, 
many of the latter also pneumatics, or a grand total of 87,959,905 





inches One additional tire 


tires in use in the United States last year. 

On the basis of 10 pounds of rubber average per tire, or 50 
pounds of rubber for regular tire equipment and one 
spare, a total of 879,599,050 pounds of rubber was consumed in 


manufacturing the tire casings in use in the United States last 


per car 


year, an amount equal to 19% per cent more than the total crude 
United States for the calendar year 1924, 
On the same basis, only 183,- 
638,550 pounds of rubber were consumed in manufacturing the 
the United 
an amount only 40 per cent of the United States consump- 


rubber imports of the 
which totaled 735,980,070 pounds. 
tire casings in use in the entire world exclusive of 
States, 


tion for the same purpose 


United States Tire Exports 

The value of total tire exports to all countries has remained 
practically constant for the past three years, as shown by the 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. In 1924 it advanced to $19,784,651, as c 
pared with $19,409,712 in 1923, but did not quite reach the $19,- 
898.412 total of 1922. Although the 1924 total represents a gain 
of nearly 2 per cent in value, as compared with a loss of nearly 


following statistics 


ym- 












TIRE EXPORTS 

20t 1921¢ 1922+ 923 1924¢ 
1,907.48 $4,124,210 $5,.895.215 $7,614,159 $7,151,716 $6,526,336 
188.317 46.968 4,632,588 4,608,248 3.680.780 4,198,278 
4,986,024 41.010 1,785,363 2,863,701 738.864 3,315,996 
2,970,4¢ 5,081,831 1,524,811 1,988,747 501,025 2,860,027 
3,177,431 6.218,151 1,565,934 1,703,762 2,456,926 2,208,706 
4,943 2,920,157 550,604 1,119,795 880,401 675,308 
8.924.659 $35,082,327 $15,954,515 $19,898.412 $19,409,712 $19,784,651 
2'% per cent the preceding year, it represents only about 56 3 per 

; I 
cent of the $35,082,327 total for the record year 1920. Of the 
$19,784,651 total for 1924, $17,763,527 represented casings and 
$2,021,124 represented inner tubes. Gains were recorded in all 
the grand divisions except Europe, Oceania and Africa, which 


sustained losses. 


Total Estimated 1925 Tire and Tube Demand 
[otal estimated 1925 tire demand for United States consump- 
14,713,632 
original equipment of cars, less the 
the of 178,730 


to 41,466,812 tires—the estimated number required 


tion is found tires—the estimated number 


United States 


exports 


by adding 
required for 
736,368 tires for equipping estimated 
motor vehicles 
not including estimated United States exports 
56,180,444 tires 


for 


for replacements, 
the sum being 


demand 4,538,720 tires for 
original equipment and 9,595,116 tires for replacement, making a 
total foreign demand for 14,133,836 tires. 

The United States and foreign totals combine to 
grand total world demand for 70,314,280 tires in 1925 
United States and 
78,423,537 tubes for United States consumption, not in- 
cluding estimated exports, and 19,787,370 tubes for foreign con- 
total for 98,359,992 


Similar figures foreign are 


indicate a 


Combining the foreign totals of inner tube 





demand 


sumption—indicates a grand world demand 


inner tubes. 
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Laying Rubber Floor Tiling 


Conditions and Requirements—Importance of a Dry, Smooth, Level Base—Sub-Flooring Specifica- 
tions—Moisture Tests—Paper and Cloth Under-Flooring—Floor Design and Color Layout— 
Maintenance 


N common with many of the finer building materials, par- 
| ticularly those having decorative qualities, rubber floor tiling 
calls for proper installation. In the hands of those who under- 
stand the use of this material, however, the laying of rubber floors 
is not a complicated operation, but one which can be carried out 
quickly and perfectly under correct laying conditions. How rub- 
ber floor tiling is laid by one of the leading concerns in the busi- 
ness is told in “Period Adaptations for Modern Floors,” prepared 
by the service staff of The Architectural Forum for the United 
States Rubber Co., and which forms the basis of this article. 


Floor Design and Color Layout 


Rubber tile floors are laid by the manufacturers of the rubber 
tiling, who maintain traveling crews of experienced floor layers 
This insures perfect cutting, matching and fitting. Every floor- 
ing job is first laid out through plans prepared in the drafting 


Floor Laying Should Come Last 

The laying of rubber floor tiling is accomplished with speed 
and unusually little disturbance either during the finishing stages 
of a new building or in replacement jobs. It is always desirable 
that the installation of these floors should be the last operation 
on any new construction or remodeling project. Flooring of this 
type has a beautiful, substantial finish which cannot be marred by 
any ordinary usage, but naturally may be abused by painters, 
carpenters, plasterers or other workmen. If the flooring crew 
can be last on the job and have an uninterrupted right of way, 
any size installation can be carried out with surprising rapidity 
and highly satisfactory results in both quality and appearance. 


Sub-Flooring Requirements 


The most important factors affecting the successful laying of 
rubber floor tiling are the sub-floor requirements. The base upon 





Laying Rubber Flooring in the New York Federal Bank 


room. This layout follows the suggestions of the architect, or 
if desired an additional service is provided to assist in the estab- 
lishment of the floor design and the selection of color. Extensive 
experience has made it possible to render valuable suggestions in 
this respect, and architects are invited to send in plans of rooms 
where floor recommendations are desired. After the floor has been 
carefully planned, the layout is submitted to the architect, owner 
or contractor for approval. Blue prints of the approved layout 
are then given to the floor layers, who are trained to follow ac- 


curately all instructions indicated. 


which rubber tiling is to be installed must be smooth, dry and 
level. If the base is properly prepared there can be no question 
about the permanent success of the installation. The following 
simple specifications cover briefly these sub-floor conditions and 
requirements, and architects and contractors should insist that 


they be followed 
Sub-Flooring Specifications 


Concrete.. The concrete sub-floor shall have a top layer 1% 
inches thick, composed of one part Portland cement and three 
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parts clean screened sand, troweled to a smooth finish, free from 
all waves and irregularities [his top layer shall be finished be- 
low the required floor level the thickness of the rubber tiling speci- 
fied All lines struck upon the surtace shall be filled in before 
laying the tile. All concrete shall be absolutely dry, clean and 
free from foreign material before installation of flooring. Frozen 
concrete shall not be considered a satisfactory sub-floor unless 
its scale surface is removed and it is refinished with at least 1% 
inches of new t p layer is specified above 

Wool The wood sub-floor shall be comb grain, kiln dried hard 
wood, laid in tongue and groove flooring not more than 3 inches 
wide, tightly driven in and blind nailed over centers not exceed 
ing 16 inches. All irregularities of surface shall be planed down 
to present a smooth face 

Cove Base. Where cove base is to be installed with rubber floor 
tiling on concrete floors, there shall be a solid wall backing rising 












WOOD BASE FOR BACKING 


U.S. SANITARY COVE BASE 


U.S. TILE 


WALL 


U.S.WATERPROOF GLUE 




















United States Rs ’ 
Section of Floor and Wall Showing Sanitary Cove Base Installation 


at a 90 degree angle witl The juncture of the con 


with signs of 


crete floor and wall must be absolutely even no 
raggedness. Furring strips shall be placed to come %-inch below 
the top of the base to be installed. 


Importance of a Dry Sub-Floor 
must be dry. No flooring, 
] permanent satistaction upon a 


o cellar 


The sub-floor 


position, can be 


regardless of its com 
1 sub 
may become damp due to n 


the 


floor which is damp or which 
basement or sub- 


beneath or to its location on ground, in the 


ject to an exterior grat 
1 


Rubber floor tiling is set in a strong binding glue which is 


waterproof as 


specially made for this purpose and is as near 
such a binding can possibly be. At the same time no reputable 
floor manufacturer will undertake to install flooring upon a sub- 


floor where trouble might possibly arise due to the presence of too 
] 


much moisture In a case of this kind there is danger of loosen 
ing, which never occurs if the sub-flooring conditions are right 
Concrete Floor Moisture Tests 

When installing rubber tile floors in recently completed build 
ings, the manufacturer is often asked to rush the work to com 
pletion before the concrete base is thoroughly dried out. When 
this condition is known the installation is refused, because ex- 
perience has shown that it is not sound practice to lay a floor 
while the concrete sub-floor is still drying. Architects and contrac- 
tors will find that strict insistence on a moisture test will insure 
the permanency of rubber floor installations. This moisture test 
can be made in a simple way \ hot flatiron can be placed on 
the cement floor for five minutes. When the iron is lifted any 


moisture in the sub-floor will be evident where the heat has been 
applied. Another test is to place a square yard of roofing paper 
upon the floor for 24 hours. When removed, the spot under- 
neath the paper will reveal moisture if any exists. A piece of 
glass about 6 inches square placed upon a ridge of putty %-inch 
high so as to shut off the air tightly from the glue will draw the 


dampness to the surface if it is there. 


Smooth, Level Surface Requisite 


The which floor tiling is laid must be 
thoroughly 

floor will in time be reflected by unevenness in the surface 
of the rubber \ poorly troweled concrete floor, for instance, 
may ultimately ruin the appearance of a beautiful decorative rub- 


\ warped or uneven wood floor used as a base may 


upon rubber 
smooth because any unevenness or roughness in the 


base 


floor 
the 


ber 
same result 

-floor must present a level, even plane surface for the 
same reason that it must be smooth. Rubber floor tiling is ac- 
curately and uniformly gauged to thickness in the manufacturing 
process, and the contour of a sub-floor will naturally be reflected 
Consequently, the evenness 


have 


The sul 


in the contour of the finished floor. 
if the base surface is an important factor in the good appearance 


f the finished floor 


Paper and Cloth Under-Flooring 

Occasionally it is found expedient to overcome a bad surface 
condition by stretching over the floor a layer of felt paper or of 
cloth. This is done most frequently over wood floors, in order 
to eliminate the possibility of joints opening due to expansion 
or contraction of the It is an interesting fact that such 
floorings not occur evenly. Very often 
several of the floor boards will move in conjunction, accumulating 
movement which is expressed in the form of a wide 


wor vd. 


cracks in wood do 


a multiple 
pening or a bad ridge at various points in the floor. The use 


surfacing of felt paper is sometimes employed over cement 


ota 

floors to take up slight irregularities in the surface or for the 
purpose of slightly raising the level of the finished floor. Mate- 
rial used for this under-flooring purpose is determined by con- 


litions on the job after practical observation 


Maintenance 


One of the important advantages of rubber floor tiling is the 
with which it can be kept clean and attractive in appear- 
ance. There is no maintenance cost; no waxing or oiling is 
either necessary or advisable. Proper washing is the only care 
required, but this operation should be carried out correctly and 
using the right materials. Proper washing may be by dry mop- 
ping in sheltered areas such as living rooms, dining rooms or 
sun porches in the home. It may be by damp mopping in the 
corridors of the hospital or hotel, in private offices and other 
spaces where dirt from outside is not heavily tracked in. In 
areas of heavy foot traffic, where much dirt is tracked over the 
floors during the day, it is advisable to use a cleaning compound 
in the water used for wet mopping. Cleaning compounds, how- 
ever, are dangerous for any type of floor and should be selected 
with great Rubber floor manufacturers specify approved 
materials suitable for cleaning their products. 


Case 


care 


PHILADELPHIA SESQUICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 

In commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the signing of 
the Delaration of Independence, a Sesquicentennial International 
Exposition will be held June 1 to December 1, 1926, in the city 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. President Coolidge, through the 
Department of State, has invited the nations of the earth to partici- 
pate, and every effort will be made to render the Exposition in- 
Those desiring information re- 





ternational in the broadest sense. 
garding this important historical and industrial exposition should 
The Exhibition Association, Indepen- 


dence Square, Philadelphia, 


address Sesquicentennial 


Pennsylvania. 
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Elastic Webbing for Garters, Suspenders and Braces 


LASTIC webbing is a narrow-ware textile specialty. Narrow- 
E wares include not only plain goods but many fancy and special 

fabrics in tapes, webbings, plain or fancy; typewriter ribbons ; 
bandings; beltings; bindings; strappings; elastic webbings, surgi- 
cal webbings, etc. The domestic production of elastic webbing in 
1923 is reported as $25,774,024. This is manufactured chiefly into 
garters, suspenders and braces. The elastic element is the highest 
quality rubber containing only sufficient sulphur to effect vul- 
canization which is accomplished by the water cure under close 
control. 

The weaving of rubber elastic threads with other materials 
dates from about 1840. The American industry was started about 
1860, with English looms installed at Easthampton, Massachu- 
setts, for the manufacture of shoe goring. Originally the rubber 
thread required was imported from England. Later its manu- 
facture was begun at Easthampton, and later by other plants in 
New England. For many years, until the invention of the rubber 
wound golf ball center, practically the only outlet for rubber 
thread was in the elastic fabric industry. 

The ever-increasing demands of trade have led to specialization 
in the construction of the ordinary tape loom, and there are now 
many varieties, differing in design and capacity according to the 
classes and types of fabrics to be made. Those for the weaving 
of elastic webbings have facilities added for the accommodation 
and control of the rubber threads woven in with the warp yarns. 
Garter webbings up to 1% inches wide are usually woven on 
looms with 36 spaces. Suspender webbings up to 2% inches are 
woven on looms of 28 spaces. In the case of wider webbings, a 
still smaller number of spaces are used. 

Attempts have been made to weave webbings on wide looms, 
the cloth being divided at intervals, according to the widths re- 
quired, by gaps in the warp, binder threads being woven in at 
each edge. The strips were cut apart by knives properly placed 
in the loom. The product, however, was unsatisfactory, owing 
to the lack of finish and the imperfect edges. 

Calendering an elastic substance between two separate, finely- 
woven cloths has been attempted, afterwards cutting the product 
into narrow strips of desired widths. This method was simple 
but gave unsatisfactory edges, and was not acceptable to the 
trade. The webbing business has settled down to weaving narrow 
elastic goods, plain and fancy, on special gang-looms. Some of 
these looms for the weaving of webbings used in suspenders and 
in certain types of garters are equipped with attachments for 
producing the necessary button holes during the process of weav- 
ing. 

In weaving elastic webbings the proper manipulation of the 
rubber warp threads requires much skill and experience. Atmos- 
pheric conditions affect the weaving, and to secure the low humid 
ity required it is sometimes necessary to use artificial heat, even 
in warm weather, in order to lower the relative humidity in the 
weaving rooms. 

In making some braided elastic webbings intended for arm 
bands and garters of certain types, the elastic rubber strands are 
first put through a braiding machine. This method protects the 
rubber strand when woven into the finished fabric in the loom. 

The yarns used vary in fineness and ply. The webs and cords, 
being subject to changing fashion, vary greatly in design, size and 
texture. Looms of both the straight shuttle and the circular 
shuttle are used. 

In weaving elastic webbings the simplest method is that used 
in making garter webs and similar fabrics. These are generally 
made up on plain cam ribbon looms, some types of which can 
produce as many as 56 pieces at one time. The more commor 


webbings are loom webs, lisles, and cables, all of which are of 
single-cloth construction. 

The filling threads constitute the most conspicuous features, and 
the fabrics range in widths from one-fourth inch to 2 inches. Two 
cotton warps are usually employed, one of these, the binder, 
weaves 2 up and 2 down, while the other, called the filler warp, 
weaves with the rubber warp 1 up and 1 down. The selvage is 
formed by the filling pick passing around a stationary steel wire 
fastened in the loom at the edge of the warp. The end of this 
wire, over which the pick of the filling passes, tapers to a point 
and the picks slide from it as the web is carried forward in the 
process of weaving. 

Lisle webs are also plain, but are made with high-grade, combed, 
gassed yarns for the filling, and are woven with 4 binder warp 
threads between the strands of rubber instead of 2 as in the loom 
web. 

\ll bleaching and dyeing must necessarily be done in the yarns 
before weaving, as the webbing cannot be subjected to any boiling 
processes. Sulphur dyes are not suitable for yarns to be used in 
elastic webs on account of the effect of the sulphur on the rubber 
thread. 

The cable web is the most popular type for men’s garters. It 
shows the prominence of the 2 dent ribs and differs in appearance 
from the plain web. The French web, or railroad weave, an 
intermediate grade between the loom and lisle web, is also used. 

Elastic webbings after leaving the loom are dashed with sizing 
materials containing starch, and calendered over steam-heated 
cylinders, under sufficient tension to finish the fabric with a smooth 
acceptable surface. The webbings in this condition go to the 
manufacturers of garters, suspenders, and braces, who depend en- 
tirely upon the domestic supply of these materials. 


TESTING TIRE WEAR ON ROADS 


Tests of the wear of tires on different types of highways have 
been recently made by the State College of Washington, D. C. 
Touring cars were run over macadam and concrete road surfaces 
at different speeds and at different air ternperatures, The tires 
were carefully weighed before and after each run, as were the 
contents of the fuel tanks. Thus the amount of rubber worn 
off and the volume of fuel consumed on every run were deter- 
mined. 

The tests revealed that tire wear increased from about 0.40 
pounds of rubber per 1,000 miles of travel at 15 miles an hour 
on macadam road to 0.52 pounds at 33 miles an hour, or about 
30 per cent. Also that the rate of tire wear when the temperature 
was 90 degrees F. was almost four times that at 40 degrees. 
Tires would wear out approximately seventeen times faster on 
good macadam and fifty-six times faster on very poor macadam 
than on concrete 

The volume of the rubber worn off on the concrete roads dur- 
ing the tests was estimated at $0.98, while for the same length 
of good macadam the figure was $16.72, On very poor macadam, 
where many sharp pieces of stone projected, the value was $56.15. 
The conclusion reached at the close of the tests was that if a 
highway carries more than 62 cars a day the reduced costs in 
gasoline and tires alone make a concrete road actually cheaper 
for the user than a macadam pavement. 


DuRING THE FIRST HALF OF 1925 ENGLAND HAS IMPORTED 
American-made rubber belting to the value of $157,504; hose, $176,- 
025; and packing, $27,767. Corresponding figures for the entire 
year 1922 were $32,289, $223,003, and $46,052. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


The More Complete Evaluation of the Pigment 
Reenforcement of Rubber’ 
By William B. Wiegand 
HE proof resilience measured, for example, as foot pounds of 
energy stored i ne cubic inch of the unstressed sample, 
ined de acceptance as perhaps the most generally 
juality of red rubber. It is 
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pigment concentration between any 
ction comprises an intensity factor 
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Fig. | A” Function Fig. 2—“AA” Function of 
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of Base Mixing 
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respect both t ] n and to volume loading, which has the 
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represents the space filled by all the stress-strain curves, from 
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1” Function 


the proof resilience due to 


Definition of 


*The ee ludes not only 
pigmentation but also that of the base mixing. In order to assess 
the reenforcing power of any pigment it is therefore necessary 
to separate these two components 

In Figure 2 is therefore shown the area lying between the proot 


he base mixing as represented by the line AB 
the “.4” function curve which lies above it. We 
§ foot pounds as “AA” function. It 


resilience cur\ 
and that part 
this area in terms 
ntire reenforcing properties of a pigment over 
ntrations in which the physical properties of 


define 


represents the « 


the range of conc 
+he base mix are enha 
sion of Rubber Chemistry at the 69th Meeting 


1 Presented before the Div 
Baltimore, Maryland, April 5 to 10, 


of the American Chemical Society, 


Relationships 
Proof resilience yields tensile as the first derivative with respect 
to elongation, or tensile is represented by the rate of change of 
proof resilience with respect to elongation. “A” function likewise 
yields tensile as the second derivative with respect both to volume 
of pigmentation and to elongation, or tensile as the rate of change 


of “A” 


gation. “A” 


function with respect to both pigment loading and elon- 
function yields proof resilience as its first derivative 
with respect to volume, or proof resilience as represented by the 
function with respect to pigment loading. 


rate ot change of “A” 


Application to Published Data 


application of “A” and “AA” 
certain of the published data upon the rub- 


lo illustrate the functions to 


rubber compounding, 


er stress-strain curve as influenced by pigmentation have been 


recalculated to exhibit proof resilience as a function of volume 


oncentration and are represented graphically in Figure 3 

om the same data the “AA” function has been calculated for 
i tew of the more commonly used compounding ingredients. This 
inclusive index to reenforcement traverses a very wide range of 
eenforcing values, running from approximately five thousand 


units to nil. Clearly the “AA” function, viewed as an 


reenforcement, reflects not only the performance of a 


energy 
index to 
pigment at its concentration, but over its entire useful 
Carbon black takes first place because it maintains a high 


Mag- 


reenforcing 


ptimum 
range 
degree of reenforcing power over a wide range of loading. 
although 
power of optimum concentrations, suffers more rapid decay of re- 
Zinc oxide shows a low 


nesium carbonate, yielding similarly high 


enforcement as the loading increases. 
China clay advances 
rapidly to a moderate peak, followed by rapid decay. Lithopone, 
whiting, and barytes show little or no intensity of reenforcement, 


compensated to some degree by a well-maintained capacity factor. 


intensity of reenforcement over a fair range 





A” Frnct 
Data by 
Pigment Wiegand Greider 
Carbon black 4960 4745 
cart r eee 2687 
(eevee 1813 1432 
Se CRs skh aoe Okoe chee Wak ua oe ee on 471 1904 
Whiting saeweews oe 90 rami 
Lithopone . voce eiekwanas nists 0 
Barytes P etd? eke . 45 eal 
Colloidal barium sulphate................. 0 


( la of energies an Function, see paper 
ila for the Calculation of Rubber Energy,” by Sheppard, 





October 1921. This method of calculation in- 
ré tively small to the expe ental error in the determina- 
o tl tress-st es 

Significance in Pigment Research 
These two aspects of pigment reenforcement—namely, its in- 


tensity at optimum concentration and the rate of advance and de- 


cline of reenforcement viewed as a function of concentration— 


are not without significance when considering the mechanism of 


pigment performance. In the first place, it seems clear that the 


normal decline in proof resilience of a mixing due to the dilution 
arrested or reversed only by pigments 


of subdivision or a very high 


of the rubber phase can be 
either extreme fineness 
degree With barytes, whiting, and lithopone this rate 


f addition of surface tension energy is not sufficient to offset the 


which show 


of adhesion 


decline in energy due to dilution. 

observed that in the case of the reenforcing pigments 
in the trend of the proof 
similar in 


It will be 
differences 
black zinc 
smooth progression to the optimum point, and 
Magnesium carbonate and china 


proper there are marked 


resilience curve. Carbon and oxide are 


showing a fairly 
have similarly gradual declines. 
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clay, on the other hand, exhibit a much narrower range of re- 
enforcement. 

These differences are of interest both on theoretical and prac- 
tical grounds. Viewed as an index to particle structure, it is 
suggested that there may be a relation between the shape of the 
“A” function curve and the conformation of the individual par- 
ticle. In a pigment the particles of which exhibit acicular, la- 
mellar, or, in general, highly irregular surfaces, it can be readily 
understood that with increasing concentration there is at first added 
to the system a rapidly increasing superficial area of contact be- 
tween pigment and rubber phase, more rapid in fact than in the 
case of a pigment the particles of which approximate spherical 
shape. (This follows from the obvious consideration that for a 
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Fig. 3.—Proof Resilience of Certain Ingredients as a Function of 
Their Volume Concentration 


given mass the spherical shape offers minimum surface.) Since 
there is unquestionably a parallelism between the development ot 
superficial area and the reenforcement of the compound, such ir- 
regularly shaped pigments show a rapid advance to their optimum 
reenforcing power. 

On the other hand, with increasing loading, pigments of the 
approximately spherical class exhibit striking advantages. As 
with small pigment concentrations it may be assumed that the 
pigment particles are disposed neither in strictly cubical nor in 
strictly tetrahedral piling, but in a piling that may be regarded 
as continuously intermediate between these limits, it is necessary 
to assume that as the concentration approaches the saturation 
point there will be a tendency, at least on the part of pigments 
of the spherical class, toward the tetrahedral disposition. Such a 
tendency will clearly preserve the superficial contact area between 
pigment and rubber phases and, which is also of cardinal im- 
portance, make for uniform interparticle distances and therefore 
uniform thicknesses of rubber within the interstices between the 
particles. This will assume a more uniform disposition of stress 
in the rubber phase and thus notably improve the tensile and 
resilient properties of the sample. The decay in proof resilience 
with very high percentages of such pigments may be regarded as 
due to the dilution effect upon the rubber plus the loss of surface 
consequent upon ultimate agglomeration. 

In respect to pigments of the other class—namely, those the 
particles of which depart sensibly from sphericity—it seems clear 
that increased loadings impose much earlier agglomeration or con- 
tact of the individual particles, thus inhibiting the progress toward 
tetrahedral disposition, cutting down the rate of development of 
surface, and so yielding much earlier to the degrading effect of 


dilution. 

Just as in vulcanization there is a contest between the setting- 
up effect of sulphur and the breaking-down effect of heat, so in 
the compounding of rubber we may picture a contest between 
the rate of addition of surface energy by the pigment phase and 


the decline in the resilience of the rubber phase through dilution. 

From the practical side the trend of the “A” function curve is 
not without utility. There is now an increasingly important series 
of rubber compounds based upon the incorporation in very high 
percentages of, for example, carbon black, which exhibit high 
rigidity in combination with high extensibility and high tensile 
strength and resilience. These mixings have attained commercial 
importance in that they have extended the use of rubber into 
fields formerly preempted by the more rigid materials. High 
modulus of rigidity may be attained through the incorporation, in 
sufficiently high percentages, of practically any compounding in- 
gredient. A very rigid compound may be produced, for example, 
by the addition of a very large percentage of whiting or barytes. 
Such products are practically useless, however, because the high 
rigidity has been attained at the expense of tensile strength and 
extensibility—i. e., proof resilience. 

The presecution of research in this interesting range of high 
modulus compounds is greatly facilitated by a close study of the 
trend of the “4” function curve. The most satisfactory results 
are clearly obtained by the choice of a pigment which unites as 
high as possible a value for the “AA” function, with a minimum 
rate of decline of the curve in the higher concentrations. At 
the present time properly made carbon black exhibits the most 
favorable combination of these properties. 





Vulcanization Accelerators—I' 
By G. S. Whitby and H. E. Simmons 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, CANADA, AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
AKRON, AKRON, OHIO. 

The following is a summary of the author’s researches on vul- 
canization accelerators: 

The accelerator piperidinium pentamethylenedithiocarbamate has 
been studied with regard to the influence of variation in the pro- 
portions of sulphur and accelerator, and the proportion and char- 
acter of the zinc oxide used with the rubber. Zine oxide of 
extremely fine particle size has a greater effect on the activity 
of the accelerator than has the ordinary zinc oxide, when the 
oxide is used in small proportions; but when used in large pro- 
portions the very fine oxide retards vulcanization if the propor- 
tion of sulphur present is only small. 

The accelerating effect of piperidinium pentamethylenedithiocar- 
bamate in the presence of zinc oxide is not due merely to the 
formation of the zinc salt; the salt-forming molecule of piperidine 
contributes considerably to the effect. The addition of a molecule 
of piperidine greatly enhances the accelerating effect of zinc 
phenylmethyldithiocarbamate and of di-a-thionaphthoyldisulphide. 
With all the ultra-accelerators studied there is evidence that 
the catalytically active agent is destroyed during vulcanization. 
One result of such destruction is that, with a given proportion 
of sulphur, a given proportion of accelerator cannot carry vul- 
canization beyond a certain point. Therefore with suitable pro- 
portions of accelerator and sulphur “flat curing” can always be 
obtained with accelerators powerful enough to bring about vul- 
canization at temperatures at which sulphur alone cannot. The 
accelerator di-a-thionaphthoyldisulphide has been closely studied 


in this connection. 


Determination of Vulcanization Coefficient 


The following is the standard method employed at the Im- 
perial Institute, London, for the determination of the coefficient 
of vulcanization as given in the Appendix of Bulletin 39, May, 
1925, The Rubber Research Scheme, Ceylon: 

Two grams of the ground vulcanized rubber are extracted 
with acetone for 24 hours, digested with 75 cc. of 25 per cent 


1 From papers presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society at its 65th Meeting, New Haven, Connecticut, 
April 2 to 7, 1923, and its 67th Meeting, Washington, D. C., April 21 to 26, 
1924. Received March 5, 1925. 
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alcoh c pot I & urs and =extracted with 
24 hours The residue ts carefully « <idized on a water bath in 
i Kjeldahl flask with 70 cc tf brominated nitric acid contain- 
ing 2 grams of bromine and 2% grams of potassium nitrate per 
liter If the reaction is too vigorous the flask is cooled under 
the tap 
Wher Xi complete the solution is evaporated to 
dryness in a por basin; 5 grams f 1 carbonate 
are then ack 1 littlhe water and the whole is washed 
into a nickel « evaporated yness, and fused by means 
f a petrol blow 1 the rate of fusion being controlled by 
adding slowly 5 f powdered potassium nitrate The 
fused mass is dissolved in water, filtered, and 20 cc. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric icid added Che sulphate is then pre- 
cipitated by quickly adding to the boiling filtrate 30 cc. of 10 
per cent barium chloride solution. After g overnight the 
precipitate is treated in the usual way, the sulphate and the 
lter pape ed toget \ blank determination 
s made whene materials a used 
I é xide m a larger quantity of the 
ulcanized 1 el taken, and previous to oxidation the ex 
ract 1 with eth ind after half an hour 
10 « f concentrat hydrochloric acid are added The ether 
lle ff r ving day, the residual rubber washed 
hree times t t ter, and oxidation carried out as described 
hove 
The 1 =e te e an f p found 
calculat entage of the rubber contained in the mixit 
. sae >. 
Chemical Patents 
The United States 
OF MAK rHIOUR! AS This consists adding 
e be ‘ g bor sul 
a W T. Kelly ar ( t 
» ¢ The | I & R < ( 1 of Akron, O 
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'BBERIZED FIBROUS COMPOSITI( [he method 
ran the fibers by sence of a " setbic 
mixing the fibers fr 
emoving the |! j s¢ Paul Beebe 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron. United Sta 
CRUDE RUBRER. The process consist 
substantially all its <tituents« - 
a product dark colored ‘ t its 1 
New York 1SsieT to General Rubber 
patent N 1.554 
STABILIZED STYROL COMPOSITION AND PROCESS FOR MAK 
ING I1 A process f mbining styrol with an organic agent, quinone, 
adapted substant te event ymerization.—Iwan Ostromislensky and 
oa G. Shepar New k, N atuck Chemical 
Cx Naugatuck ( ect t Ur 1,550,323 and 
1,550,324 
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VULCANIZIN( RUBBEI This pre ss ¢ rise , her 
wit t nd ar xide of lead g the 
‘ s M. < I New ersey ssigr to T N g 
(he N g ( ect t I ed States pate N 1.552.820 
FORMING AND APPLYING RUBBER DESIGNS A process which 
mprises formit f depolyr iz rubber ink itl i yortions 
r rf thereto, and re vil raise rtions of 
he fils stripping the backit Tr. V. Binmore, Long Island City, N. Y 
ussignor tu The Ne York Belting & Packing Co., New York, N. Y United 
States et N ] 


The United Kingdom 
COMPOSITION CONTAINING RUBBER LATEX.  Thickened and 








stabilized ibber te : tions for extrudir sprea g, and dipping 
purposes are btaine ng t ate 4 non-protein agent adapted to 

the aqueous s sta e the atex without substantially 
nodifying tl li of the rubber hydrocarbor Americar. 





ADHE SIVE RUBBER COMPOSITIONS. Compositions containing rub- 








and ingredients which impart tackiness are prepared by mixing latex or 
f rubber with an easily decomposable water solution 
ingredient, and afterwards decomposing this com- 
portion rendering it soluble For ex: = a shoe 
ng 100 parts of rubber as latex, 20 parts of ammo- 
parts of added water, 24 parts of lit harge, and 4.2 parts 
ubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts, assignee of M. 
C. Teague, New rk, N. Y. British patent No. 235,233 
DISTILLING RUBBER Waste crude scrap or vulcanized rubber is 


350 degrees C. at a pressure 






heated in a still to ire — excee ding 











a tempe 

t exceeding mosphe until about half to three-quarters of the charge 

$ prized listillate is mdensed at about atmospheric pressure, 

iel uit dipentene, and a gas which is led to the furnace fo1 

he: the still, and the liquid residue, called “liquid rubber,” is collected 

t as a substitute for drying oils—M. K. Bamber, Hyde Park Corner, 
( 1 patent No. 235,380. 

omposition for a golf ball cover comprises gutta 

l rubber and a reinforcing colloid material such as 

i corporated with the other materials The composition 

may | le vu zable non-vulcanizable-—A. Speedy, 17 Disraeli 

Re ad, Pr er, sand ~"~ Bros., Ltd., 317 High Holborn, both in 

1 pater 235.719. 
( ‘OL ‘ORING aH T W A’ rE R BOT TI ES. outer jacket is applied to 








t water bottles by cementing on it sheet rubber compounded with a 

















s elerator, sulp joring matter, and fillers and vulcanizing 
he irv heat process.—North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Castle 
M G. Martin, Blackhall, both in Edinburgh. British patent No 
Ni ATERIAL FOR TREATING CUTTING BLOCKS. For giving the 

tting surface an elastic or wa Be property it is treated with rubber 
issolved in linseed oil, and glue solution subsequently chrome treated.— 

Gar 74 Walkmiubhlstrasse, Wiesbaden, Germany. British patent No. 

TREATING RUBBER LATEX. Thickened stabilized latex for spread- 
ng, dipping, molding purposes is obtained by adding to latex a thickening 
gent having also a coagulative action and neutralizing this latter by means 
f an anti-coagulant—American Rubber Co., Boston, Massachu setts, as- 
signee of a c. oe New York, N British patent No. 235,888 
INSU rING M. ‘N TE RIALS Rubbe insulation for submarine and 
her cables or conductors, after being 1 pregnated with paraffin 
ax to enal 1ea to be filled without 
su I nical properties dimensions.— Western 
Electr ( Hovs Aldwych, te ndon. British patent 
No. 2 

Che Dominion of Canada 

METHOD OF Hd tat. AND INTIMATELY MIXING MATE- 
t1IALS WITH RUBBER LATEX. Comprises mixing rubber with other 

terials which consists in forming a suspension of such other materials, 
xing the suspension with rubber latex and then depriving such mixture 
f ibstantially all of its water ccntent Ernest Hopkinson, New York, 
x. ¥ Canadian patent No. 253,192 

PROCESS OF MAKING ARTICLES OF VARIOUS SHAPES DI- 
REC TLY FROM SOLUTIONS OR SUSPENSIONS OF RUBBER. The 


strips and similar articles comprises continuously 
1 stream of latex through a nozzle into a coagulant, as acetic acid, 
1g the stream to form a solid rubber mass continuous with the 
continuously drying the rubber mass, and maintaining the rubber 
during its passage through the coagulant and its drying.— 
Consolidated Rubber >. Limited, Montreal, Quebec, as- 
Hopkins« —y New York, N. Y., and Willis A. Gibbons, 
Little Neck, Long Island, Y. Canadian patent No. 253,290. 
VULCANIZATION OF ‘xu BBER. The process of vulcanizing rubber 
characterized by heating rubber with vulcanizing material, such as sulphur 
und a tolyleuanidine.—Albert C. Burrage, Boston, Massachusetts, assignee 
ef Albert C. Burrage, Jr.. Ipswich, Massachusetts, Charles M. Dale and 
Harry I. Caswell, both of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, appointed trustees in 
bankruptcy of the Atlantic Dyestuff Co., assignee of Ralpi Heuser, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, all in the U. S A! Canadian patent No. 252,665 


HEPTENE 

Heptene is an accelerator of the aldehyde-amine reaction prod- 
safe to handle, stable and being a light 
oil, blends thoroughly Due to the small amount re- 
quired best used as a master batch with rubber. Zinc oxide 
is desirable to bring out the best value of the accelerator. Heptene 
carcass, auto tubes, wire insulation and 
Although very powerful, it is one of the 
calenders and tubers. 


ocess for making thread, 


tension 
‘anat 
of Ernest 








It is powerful, 
with rubber. 


uct type. 


is well adapted to tire 
hard rubber compounds 
accelerators on mills, 


very safest 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 

six months of 1925 the United States exported 
2,210,300 pounds of bone black and lamp black, value $137,600, 
and 20,665,600 pounds of carbon black, value $1,681,200, a total of 
$1,818,800. Corresponding totals for the 


During the first 


22,875,900 pounds, value 


first half of 1924 were: 21,078,600 pounds value $2,091,300. Ex- 
ports of lithopone during the 1924 period included 1,135,000 


pounds, value $64,700, as compared with those for the first half of 
1925 of 1,310,400 pounds, value $69,000. Exports of zinc oxide 
have greatly increased during the six months’ period of the present 
the amount reaching 9,665,200 pounds, value $680,600, as 
value $309,400, the corresponding 


year, 
compared with 3,936,400 pounds, 


estimates for 1924. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Attaching Leather Soles with Crude Rubber 


XPERIMENTS to find a reliable method for making crepe rubber 
3 adhere to leather resulted in the discovery that by certain treat- 

ment of the two parts their absolute adhesion can be affected. 
The attachment is said to be so strong that it is impossible to 
pull apart the 
rubber from 
the leather 


without _ tear- 





ing the latter. 
The process 
is of special 
value in the 
shoe industry 
and bids fair 
to displace all 
other methods 
such as sew- 
ing, etc., here- 
tofore em- 
ployed for at- 
taching leather 





parts in sho« 








Machine for Uniting Crude Rubber to Leather making. 

First quality 
latex crepe is cut into strips three-eighths inch wide. 
The strip is frayed on the surface and the rubber then 
softened with strong solvent. The leather is prepared with fluted 
incisions corresponding in width and depth to the rubber strip. 
By means of the machine here pictured the softened frayed strip 
of rubber is applied to the prepared leather under heavy pressure 
by *the action of two corrugated faced hammers, which wedge 
the rubber thoroughly into the incisions and effect a permanent 
union of the rubber and leather without vulcanization. A leather 
sole with rubber strip thus embedded is attached to the lasted 
upper, from which the grain only is removed, by heavy pressure 
in the levelling process machine. This method produces a water 
tight union of upper and sole, at the same time the porosity and 
ventilation are not impaired.—Ernst Enna, Copenhagen, Denmark 


A New Friction Clutch 
The friction clutch here illustrated has been designed for me- 
dium and light duty. It can be applied to any machine or coun- 
tershaft 
which re- 





quires a fric- 
tion clutch. 
Its parts are 
few and in 
plain view and 


readily acces 





sible —_ requir- 
ing no special 
tools for ad- 
justment or 
removal. The 











Lemley Model F Clutch toggles — 
? adjusted at the 
same time by means of a split ring nut. The free floating friction 
rings are of fiber or asbestos brake lining. These clutches are 
made up as sleeve clutches, cut-off couplings, or to be bolted to 
the arms of pulleys, sprockets, gears, sleeves, etc—W. A. Jones 
Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


Quick-Operating Vulcanizer Door 


An improved design of quick-acting, easily-operated vulcanizer 
door applied to an inner tube vulcanizer is herewith illustrated. 

The door swings on the end of the hinge, being suspended at a 
point in its exact center. It is free to swing on this point as 
well as on the hinge bearings. This permits the door to move 
straight in and out of the locking ring and affords ease of op- 
eration. The locking ring is revolved on a collar fastened to the 
rim of the vulcanizer shell and is moved by a rack and pinion, 
and a hand lever. The locking ring has depressions on its inside 
circumference, into which fit the lugs on the circumference of the 
door. When the latter is closed these lugs enter the locking 
ring sufficiently to bring them slightly behind the projections on 
the ring. A light pull on the lever revolves the ring enough to 














Southwark Horizontal Vulcanizer and Door 


bring the. ring lugs over those on the door. The lugs being tap- 
ered, give a wedging action which thrusts the door tightly against 
the packing, making a safe steam tight joint—Southwark Foundry 
& Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Worm Gear Calender Drive 

Rubber sheet perfectly smooth and free of gear marks can best 
e secured by the use of a calender, motor driven through worm 
reduction gear. A three-roll calender of this sort is here pic- 
tured. The frames and motor are carried on a deep box-section 
bed plate. 

The rolls are 16 by 30 inch with glands and connections for 
heating. The center roll is carried in gun metal steps in strong 
cast-iron blocks, keyed securely in fixed position on the frames. 
The top and bottom rolls are also carried in gun metal bushes 
in blocks working in vertical slides in the frames, each being 
adjusted independently by vertical screws driven by worm wheels 
from a cross shaft actuated by hand wheels placed conveniently 
to the operator. An arrangement is provided on both top and 
bottom worm shafts to disconnect one of the worms for adjusting 
for parallelism. The three rolls are geared together with equal 
speed, the center one being driven by a large machine cut double 
helical spur wheel with a pinion on a back shaft, one end of 
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which is carried in a special self-oiling bearing on a bracket bolted 


to one of the main frames. Its opposite end extends into a fully 
enclosed worm reductiotr x, and is fitted with a worm wheel 
with bronze rim driven by a hardened steel worm 














Robinson Sheet Calender 





The bear oth reduction gear and worm wheel shaft are 
double ball type The worm shaft is extended and fitted 
ith a flexible coupling for ¢ ection with the motor shaft. The 





motor 1s 
speed 600 r.p.n 

Another feature f tl calender is a small breast roll fitted 
Adjustable 
circular knives for cutting the sheet into strips cut on the breast 
ll.—Joseph Robinson & Co., Ltd., 


opposite the mid roll over which the sheet 


passes 


roll and not on the 
Manchester, England 


Gear Speed Reducer 


The gear speed reducer here illustrated is made in single re- 
ductions only and designed for a maximum ratio of 14 to l. It 
differs from other types in that it operates in inverted as well as 
upright positior he gear centers are horizontal and the low 
peed t ca } I t 1 mot 








Falk Single Reduction Unit 


The shaft is supported in a large and rigid bearing suitable for 


, 
overhung drive from sprocket, pinion or pulley. It can be at- 


tached under floor joists and is adapted for driving small over- 
head line shafts. If desired the low-speed shaft is arranged to 
project at both ends so that the drive may be located in the 
middle of the line 

These reducers have herringbone gears, are small, compact, 
oil-tight and dust-proof, noiseless and free from heat and vibra- 
tion. Under full load continuous service their efficiency is 97 per 
cent.—The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Leatheroid Boxes and Trucks 


Leatheroid boxes and box trucks, typical picture of which is 
here shown, have proved very suitable in manufacturing plants, 
in none more so, perhaps, than in those producing rubber goods, 
where compositions, parts 
in process, small molded 
articles, scraps, cuttings, 
etc., are used. The com- 


pound box is built of 


hard wood covered with 
steel; handles of steel 


“cut in.” The box ts 
riveted with solid smooth 





head rivets. Its edges 
and covers are reinforced Leatheroid Compound Box 
while the bottom is sup- 

ported with hard wood shoes faced with iron. The light, durable 
construction and ample taper adapt these boxes for handling mate- 
rial from compound department to mill room. 

Steel clad and leatheroid box trucks are substantially reinforced 
and well adapted for the clean handling of uncured scrap and 
liners in calender and cutting rooms and for general movement 
of articles in bulk —Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach street, Boston, 


Laboratory Testing Sieves 
Every compounder appreciates the practical use of a set of 
testing sieves for inspecting the fineness of compounding in- 
gredients and their freedom from accidental impurities. 


Fy 
= 
' 








Ro-Tap Sieve Shaker 


Testing Sieves 


Such a set of sieves is here pictured for hand use. They are 
wired with standard screen testing wire cloth made with open- 
ings that increase and decrease in a fixed ratio. They are ac- 
curately made and are comparable one with another. 

For mechanical operation these sieve sets are mounted in a 
This device is motor driven, with switch con- 
It reproduces the circular and tapping 
motion given sieves in hand sieving, but with uniform mechanical 
action, assuring identical results on repeated tests—The W. S. 
Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ro-Tap machine. 
nection as illustrated. 
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Bonney Rim Tool 


practical, simple, strong and efficient, will be welcomed by garage 
owners and motorists. There are no parts to wear out, and it 
is small and compact enough to fit into the tool box. Made of 
steel throughout, the body and jaws are drop-forged and the 
3y means of the set 


A quick-acting, powerful tool for the shop and car, which is 


working parts and screws are hardened. 
screws in the jaws the rim is held with a firm grip. One move- 
ment contracts the rim and holds it in a contracted position 
until ready to be replaced. The feature of this tool is the lever- 
age exerted on the rim which it forces downward, then for- 
ward making the separation clean without jamming or burr- 


ing the edges. Will 


proceeds. The yarnometer automatically stops the winding unit 
whenever an oversize spot in the yarn attempts to pass the disk. 

Much of the yarn used in tire fabric and tire cords is wound 
through a yarnometer to secure the detection of all imperfec- 
tions. The same is true of the yarns used in making knit and 
woven fabrics employed in many other lines of rubber goods.— 
International Textile Devices, Inc. James Speed & Co., Agent, 
80 Federal street, Boston, Massachuseits. 





Rubber Factory Elevator Tructor 
The latest form of electric truck for factory use is here illus- 
trated in the various aspects of stacking material. The field for 
this truck has so 





contract any split rim 
including those for 
balloon tires. This 
tool is strongly 
packed and each box 
contains a heavy can- 
vas bag in which the 
tool may be kept 
Bonney Forge & Tool 
Works, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Yarnometer 


In the manufacture 
of yarns for produc- 
ing quality textiles for 
tires such as _ cords, 
cord fabric, and 
square woven fabric 
and other specification 
constructions it is es- 
sential that the yarns 
be “continuously in- 
spected by a sizing 
device. Such an in- 








- broadened that it is 
now being offered for 
handling heavy goods 
in many rubber estab- 
lishments as for ex- 
ample, bales of rub- 
ber, bags and barrels 
of compounding in- 
gredients, rolls of 
fabric, molds, etc. 
Referring to the 
group illustration it 
will be noted that the 
vertical uprights, as 
shown, can be tilted at 
40 degrees, the object 
being to carry the load 
inclined so that it may 
be held safely during 
the travel of the truc- 
tor and will pile 
evenly when the des- 
tination is reached. 
The vertical and rock- 
ing motion of the 
forks is obtained by 








strument is here il- 
lustrated, and known 
as a “Yarnometer,” is 
adapted to be attached to a yarn winding machine, one for each 
winding unit. Its function is to improve cotton, silk or worsted 
yarns by mechanically. stopping imperfections. 

The essential feature of the yarnometer is a disk slotted for 
the passage of different sizes of yarns. This disk is surrounded 
by a locking ring which can be turned to aline the sized slots 

















Yarn Inspecting Device 


in the disk for the passage of a given size of yarn. In operation 
a given size yarn having been laid in the proper slot in the edge 
of the disk, the latter is placed in the locking ring which is then 
adjusted and partly revolved to locking position when the winding 


means of a double 


Electric Stacking Tructor drum electric hoist. 


The upper drum cable 
pulls the vertical uprights toward the operator against the action 
of a pair of heavy springs. When the cable is fully paid out 
the uprights pitch forward slightly and throw the tips of the 
forks downward for insertion beneath the load. 

This tructor will handle tire molds, rolls, and in case of mate- 
rials of greater bulk and less weight than metal, will do it at 
greater outreaches than any other trucking equipment.—The EI- 


well-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Machinery Patents 
The United States 


1,549,112 CHAFER-SETTING ATTACHMENT. This attachment for a 
tire building machine ccoperates with the rotary core upon which the tires 
are built, sets the chafer strip in proper position upon the tire casing and 
rolls it down as the core revelves.—Frank H. Grove, Columbiana, Ohio. 

1,549,250 MOLD FOR PNEUMATIC TUBES. This is a circular mold 
made from sheet metal in two parts, flanged for bolting together. The parts 
ire each shaped to provide flat wall portions with one side edge bent to 
form curved end walls. When assembled the parts form a closed mold of 
oblong cross section.—John Gardner, Weehawken, New Jersey. 

1,549,727 CHUCK FOR TIRE-MAKING MACHINE. This chuck pro- 
vides a mounting for a tire core which is easily and quickly operated, and 
in which the ireans for holding the core is firmly locked so that it cannot 
become loosened under strain of applying the fabric on the core and allow 
the latter to slip—Edward D. Putt, assignor to The Firestone Tire 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 

1,549,961 APPARATUS FOR VULCANIZING RUBBER TUBES. 
Clamp pieces or plugs are provided for use with straight tubular curing 
mandrels, and constructed to automatically pinch the ends of the wrapped 
rubber stock against the ends of the tube and seal the ends of the onal 
when the atmospheric pressure within the mandrel is reduced. The clamping 
plug has a valve for exhausting air from the mandrel, and another for live 
steam to enter the mandrel and effect vulcanization from the interior. A 
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Process Patents 
CA N APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTUR! . 7 
atts PRESS cPANDI VULCANIZED RUBBER. Vulcar The United States 
‘ . y ae he P ® exnands by ir n aut 
" ‘ the | s pres F nt 1 t 1,549,729 Pr cess, { manufacturing a_ rubberized, fibrous composition. 
€ m ‘ f s t 3 legrees F.— Paul Beebe, assignor t [The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
’ E I CURIN INNER BE SILICES rt 550, 1¢ nolds of vulcanized india 
; ‘ ‘nm els en r which in regard to surface 
Robe R. Jone ASSig te ustaf Hakanson, Viskafors, 
Il RID NG RUEBER MATERIAI This mill ¢ ! | ubber mat. George Hunter 
ng s formed n, Engl 
€ t h > = | ’ ’ “7 "7 
: I a ,€ Met f I ig a plurality of sections of raw rubber to 
g g in ot ; i for pneumatic tire. Thomas Baker McLeroth, 
Ward Hall, A nm, ( nay 
. . 1,551.04 Method of building a tire casing. Melvin A. Mar si 
\\ S R | NG t\ > > > fa) . . < t Melvin 2 Marquette, assignor 
P ACIN mM CHIN FOR Rt I BI R M 1-DS to The Fisk Rubber Co., both of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
meriag 6 e plates The supy > al 1,551,046 Method of making annular tubes Jeremiah M. O'Connor, 
_ . " er from wi thes re discharged through Holyoke, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
ons wee 4 R ton. Ceorgia both in Massachusetts. 
5 IR RUT DING MACHINE This is a sinele machin 1,551,081 Method of making a valve cup by impregnating the fabric with 
re : of success related Babbitt metal and rubber. Frank Wright, Springfield, Ohio. 
3 | t ‘ fabric are superis sed ot 1,551,847 Process : apparatus for making hollow elastic, decorated rubber 
which the bead parts are applied, followe balls alph E. Riley, assignor to The Miller Rubber Co., 
fhese are succeeded in turn by the chafing both of Akron, Ohio 
; 7 , a ohion ts . side walle moleting ee — . oo . : = 
. de pate ts 1b es 1g Meant « oe pleting th — 1,551,999 Method of building up air tubes for pneumatic tires. Thomas 
rea 7 vu [he era +s of the nine being conti s. Baker McLeroth, assignor to T. B. McLeroth (Tubes) 
er f tires r nstructed simultaneous n the ite aa f . ; 
W B. Harse ssicnor to The ( - Tire & Rubber ( ae : Limited, | th of London, ; England. 
t iA oO 1,552,625 Process of making molded fiber articles by treating with a 
PO a OE Ce fol F. Aller — a natural latex. Chauncey C. Loomis, Yonkers and Horace E. 
ee ae : : oe : 0 S0rem, SOMGnes OF Sues Stump, Brooklyn, both in New York, assignors to The 
\. Himrod, and one-third to Edward F. Allen, all of Erie, Pennsylvania ak Camnoiien 
’ s or y " fine +« ’ 1 , } * le in Aud Christia ee . . . . 
cat Ap ews BY VURSISING article im 2 | : 1,552,95¢ Method of tire construction. Harold B. Pusher, assignor to The 
Hanul Ura . Englar General Tire and Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
51,264 Meth f king a fluid s e cont g tube ] I 
Pa St Tose Michigan kes 
] 154 1 ratu and nethox r moldcire ollev rticles suc} : vT = 
en IE OS SS Se eee ee ee eee The Dominion of Canada 
B Goodrich ¢ New Yerk, N. ¥ 253,154 Process of making water bags. Howard G. Carter,, Detroit, 
] 3,243 Tile press. William Henry Ivens, Trenton, New Jerse Michigan, U. S. A 
253,170 Process of vulcanizing rubber goods. Harold Hill Duke, Syd- 
The Dominion of Canada ney, New South Wales, Australia. 
— 253,200 Method of enclosing soft rubber core in a_ textile sheath. 
$3294 Ma f neg gs se m the manuf , res Edward F. King, Wakefield, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
The Canadian Cor ted Rubber ¢ Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 253.291 Method of manufacturing tire treads. The Canadian Con- 
assignee of Adrian Oren A tt, Jr.. Detroit, M gan, U. S. A solidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
206 Ma ping ¥ cles f vees. et assignee of George Frederick Fisher, Roselle, New Jersey, 
Ca Cor kk < ( | issignee Cheste we mam & 
Rar l, Woo t. R ‘ slat f Charles Wurtemberg, nion 
Cit Connect t t n | S \ , , « rs 
"4 Laevange Poa oe The United Kingdom 
( 1 ( s t . < ( MI 1. Cue Cart j assigne t . . x 
George Kenne M ‘ei detroit. Mic n. I S 4 . ; 235,281 Method of producing rubber lined containers for fluids F. CG 
3208 D nt - , @ apparatus. The Canadian Cor Matthews, and India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph 
cat ther | at Sat Quebec. Canada. assignee of Paul Works Co., Ltd., 106 Cannon street, London. 
Lenson Hunt, | Connect - 5. A 235.318 Method of forming artificial teeth, including vulcanite work 
ae ® I Fisk Rubber ¢ pee Falls A. E. Reed, 66 St. Martin's, Stamford, Lincolnshire 
gnee of T Midgley Har e th in Massa setts, U. S. A 235,321 Vulcanizing under direct gas pressure and method of molding 
india rubber. J. Goldstein, 29 Passage des Favorites, Paris, 
a — . France 
Phe lt nited Kingdom 235.700 Method of molding tyres. G. Spencer_ Moulton & Co., Ltd., 
423 M e for t tical ng a rubbe eel ink wit and J. G. Brockbank, 2 Central Buildings, Westminster, 
nail, et washer I ( R. Marks Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Londor Londor i ; 
Lawson-Whitehead Hartford street, Boston, U. S. A 236,147 Process for recovery of rubber and fiber from old tyre covers 
. lia rubber hollow ware. J. I Allen. 50: R. Marie. 55 Rue Danton, Lavallois-Ferret, Seine, France 
Erie, Pe sylvania, l S.A 
36,503 g toe port formed f - —— 
soft rubber. for performing pressing operations on soles, ¢ British 
United Machinery ( Ltd., Union Works, Belgrave, Leicester.—Unite Germany 
Shoe Machinery ‘ , tior 05 Lincoln street, Boston, lt Ss. A 
417,616 (December 13, 1923) Method of printing thin unvulcanized 
e rubber sheet. Paragummiwerk m. b. H., Koln-Deutz. 
vermany 417,653 (July 7, 1920). Method of making hollow rubber articles. Para- 
418.04 f 24 poaratus for sleaniz bicycle tires k mount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Philadelphia, United States; 
$18,047 (July . ; yi ee. Ps leat represented vy: B. Bloch, Berlin, N. W. 2 
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New Goods and Specialties 


New Hard Rubber Pipe 
A NEW pipe is ready for smokers. It is sold under the trade 


name of “The Patriot” and according to tae manufacturer, is 

non-absorbent, void of nicotine pockets, cannot become clogged 
and never bites the 
tongue, but insures 
a cool, dry smoke 
at all times. As 
may be seen in the 
illustration this pipe 
is made along the 
lines of the under- 
slung model used 
by Vice-President 
Dawes. It is made in one piece entirely of hard rubber and 
therefore will not warp nor split. It has a snug fitting, threaded 
bowl of Bakelite material, guaranteed fireproof, and a dry or 
free smoker, and highly polished mouthpiece. “Patriot” pipes may 
be secured in brown or black hard rubber.—Superior Hard Rub- 
ber Co., Butler, New Jersey. 





“The Patriot” Pipe 


Leather Garter With Elastic Insertion 


For the woman who wants something different from the elaborate 
silk, chiffon, etc., garter, there is a leather garter, illustrated, now 
on the market. This is 
made in style of a belt 
and fastens by a buckle. 
The garters are made 
with a _ rubber elastic 
insert under the buckle 





Enterprise Leather Garter 


and which provides for ease and comfort and yet security while 
being worn. The garters may be obtained in several different 
leathers, patent, suede, etc., and in various colors and with several 
kinds of embroidered stitching —Enterprise Belt Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 26 West 17th street, New York, N. Y. 


Syringe for Physicians’ Use 

The “Asepto” syringe, especially designed for professional use 
and stated by the manufacturer to have been adopted by the 
U. S. Army and Navy Medical Corps and recom- 
mended by officers in the Public Health Service. 
has a glass barrel and a molded rubber bulb. The 
features of this syringe illustrated are that the 
capacity of the bulb is so regulated that one pres- 
sure either fills or empties the syringe and further- 
more the small hole in the neck of the bulb is so 
constructed that fluid will not enter the bulb upon 
tipping the syringe point up. This result is, of 
course, due to the air pocket in the bulb. These 
syringes are made in a number of different styles, 
each especially adapted for some particular medical 
purpose—Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, New 
Jersey. 


Two Color All Rubber Brands 


Two-color all rubber brands are now available to 
the manufacturers of rubber goods. They are easily 
applied and during 1925 some two millions of 
these have been used with complete _ satis- 
faction. The advertising value of these brands on rubber goods 
is an important feature, while another is the fact that these 





“Asepto” 
Syringe 


brands unite flush and smoothly to the rubber article, leaving 
no fin as the metal template brands do, and from which cracks 
or tears can easily start. These brands are adapted for tires, 
belts, hose and other molded articles—The Naugatuck Chemical 
Co., 1790 Broadway, New York. 


Sponge Rubber Kneeling Pad 
One of the various styles of the “Rest-Easy” line of cushions 
This kneeling pad is made ot sponge 
rubber clear through and 


is illustrated herewith. 


will not deflate nor col- 
lapse. It can be used 
either in the house or 
out of doors, for ex- 
ample, in the _ garden, 
wherever a soft, easy and 





Faultless Kneeling Pads 

cool pad is desired. This 

kneeling pad will add decidedly to the comfort and pleasure of 
the user. It is strong and durable and made to give long service. 
The pad comes in a brown color and is 8 by 16 inches by 


5 inch thick.—Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio. 


Rubber Protector for Nursery Bottles 


\n interesting device for the protection of baby’s nursing bottle 
has recently been patented. As may be seen in the illustration the 
bottle is covered with a sort of grating 
of rubber, which completely encircles the 
bottle. This protector is molded in one 
piece and fits snugly to either an oval or a 
round bottle. It is especially intended for 
the 8-ounce bottle. It is very light in 
weight, an advantage for the child who is 
large enough to hold, at least partially, its 
own bottle, and the rubber covering is at- 
tractive in appearance. Once attached, the 
protector does not need to be removed, for 
it can be sterilized with the bottle, in the 
same way as the nipple. It can be put on 
or taken off very quickly. 

The use of this rubber protector will save 
many broken bottles says the inventor, 
and in this way it saves milk, extra labor 
on the mother’s part and also helps protect 
the baby from broken glass. Even when 
the protector is on, the bottle will stand 
upright.—Joseph McCrink, 207 Sussex avenue, Newark, New 





Nursery Bottle 
Sheck Absorber 


Jersey. 


Tube Repair Kit 

Under the name “Never Off Patch” a means of making repairs 
on tubes is being offered to the public. The following directions 
are given with the repair kit: roughen the tube to be repaired with 
the buffer top of the kit. After making sure that the surface 
is clean, apply a coat of Para patching cement and allow this 
to dry, without blowing on the cement. Then cut a piece of 
“Neverofft” of sufficient length to make the repair. Press this into 
place after removing the holland backing. The tube, according 
to the manufacturers of “Neveroff” may be used immediately. — 


Fidelity Co., Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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Tumbling Toys 
Iwo toys that will tumble and tumble everywhere but always 
land on their feet have been added to a well-known line of rubber 
the illustrations. 
fascinating the 


novelties, and are shown in 


for 


It undoubtedly will be 


children to have rubber 
that 


there is the 


active. 
Dodo 


are so 
First, 
Duck 


ee extinct, 


Long thought to 
here is the 
once more, but 
interesting and 
than 


There Is a 





more atractive his 


The Dodo Duck 


y) ] 
nesa ke 





- 
wise gleam in his eye, for he knows that Tumble Tom 


wherever he falls, he will always land head 

up. Then there is Tumble Tom, almost the livest of all the 
tumble toys, a jolly laughing figure, as cheerful as his friend, 
Old King Cole of nursery rhyme fame.—Anderson Rubber Co.. 
Akron, Ohio. 


Rubber Tired Roller Skate 
\ roller skate with ru 


of “Speed King.” 


} } + 
bber tires is being offered under the name 


It is said to be noiseless, and according to the 





manufacturer is both the longest and the shortest skate on the 
market, being adjustablc from 
634 to 11% inches, as well as 
being easy running, fast and 
strong. The skates are finished 
in nickel and the oyvs’ and 
men’s skates have a metal back 
while on the girls’ skates, a 
leather back is provided Ball 
earings are used with tw “Speed King” Roller Skate 
rows of 3-16-inch balls, nine in 
each row and protected from dust. Front and rear are single 
piece hangers which make truss supports for the foot and heel 


plates with turned over edges, which with the channel extension 


bar practically eliminates the possibility of breakdown. 


The. rubber section has a flange that extends into the center of 


the roller and the two side plates are secured in position against 
the flange by three heavy rivets passing through the solid rubber. 
It is stated that the rubber tires cannot come off.—Kohler Die & 
Specialty Co., DeKalb, Illinois 





Unlike ordi radio aerial wire, which is either solid and 
bare or stranded with wires separately enameled, a new aerial 
wire, the Musselman Selective Antenna, a dual conductor, utilizes 
rubber insulation and is 


ore cosere 
ee 






said to afford not only 


selectivity, but \ gr 
- iC 


better tone 


greater 


also 


and volume, and t 

practic ally free from stati 

troublec Th re 1S : 

trouble [The <¢ Musselman Selective Antenna 
made of 4,200 circular mil 

solid copper wire, covered with 1-32-inch high quality rubber, and 


over which is braided fine, tinned wire, giving a capacity 


copper 


of 4,800 c. m. Used as an aerial the braid is a very efficient wave 


collector, and the rubber-insulated core acts. as a magnetic field 
ground. When used as a loop the core acts as a metallic return 
ground. An excellent feature of this aerial wire illustrated is 
the simplicity of insulation. On the roof it may be put up almost 


as easily as a clothes line It may be carried with one when 


arranged between two trees out of doors or 


of the motor boat or attached very simply 


going camping and 


laid across the awning 


to the inside of the roof of the cabin. When erected out of doors, 
a system of lead-ins is used, but these may be eliminated when 
the aerial’ is attached indoors—Herbert H. Frost, Inc., 154 West 
Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Speed-Mo” Rubber Stamp Pads 


After three years of experiment, a new all rubber stamp pad, 
is now being offered to the public. A special soft 
rubber is used as a filler 
reservoir and no felt, 
fabric, wood or glue are 
employed. A renewable 
porous rubber pad does 
not weer out the rubber 
stamps and does not grow 


illustrated, 





fuzzy or gummy. It inks 

the stamp uniformly and 

gives clear, sharp im- 

pressions, and _ permits 

rapid work. According 

to the manufacturers 

rigid tests have given 

over four million impres- 

J sions without showing 

New Rubber Stamp Pad signs of wear. The 


“Speed-Mo” pad is said 
to be not only sag proof but also sweat, dust and lint proof. 
lid can be opened with one finger and noiseless rubber base 
prevents slipping and scratching. The pads do not become ex- 
cessively wet on moist days as do many other types of pad and 
are resilient and easy to work from. They are stated to be very 
durable and capable of standing constant and hard usage. A trial 
outfit of two different sizes of pads is offered to dealers only. 


—Rivet-O Mfg. Co., Orange, Massachusetts 


New Rubber Lined Fishing Creel 


The man who is going on a fishing trip and wondering where 
§ 4 


and how he is going to pack his creel will be glad to know of 
than an extra 


more trouble to 


carry 


this novelty which is no 
This 


can be 


shirt. 
creel 


put in a suit- 


case or in the 
lightest pack, 
thrown into 


the bottom of 
an automobile 
or packed on 
a horse, Its 
main feature 
is that it folds 





at a touch of 

a spring, into 

a flat, com- 

pact bundle, f 

oe nay R. & W. Fishing Creel 

spring is re- 

leased the creel resumes its full shape quickly and naturally. 
The R. & W. creel is made of fine waterproof duck, treated 


by an electrolytic process to prevent mildew even if it is packed 
away damp. The creel is lined with double-faced rubber sheeting 
and the outside is entirely bound with leather. The ventilating 
holes in the sides and bottom are ample to prevent the fish from 
In the cover is a pocket for bait—Summers Manu- 
700 South Los Angeles street, Los Angeles, Cali- 


sweating. 
facturing Co., 
fornia. 
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Musical French Auto Horn 


A French auto horn, known as the “Voice of Paris” and to 
accessory dealers under the trade name of “Trompet” is herewith 
illustrated. This horn has a pleasing and distinctive musical sig- 
nal of discreet intensity—far carrying and efficient. The Trompet 
is graceful in shape, made of nickeled brass, and is complete with 
windshield attachment. It is operated by a heavy rubber bulb. The 





Trompet Auto Horn 


horn comes in several sizes and is constructed for both open and 
closed cars, and can easily be attached with a few minutes’ work. 

Two other styles of musical horns are: the Ciccaphone, No. 3, 
stated to be the newest development of the one-tone musical 
sounding horn and recently released from Europe; and Le Testo- 
phone, which is built of four cornets of different sizes but operated 
by one heavy rubber bulb. Le Testophone plays a series of notes 
to form certain tunes.—Gilmore-Harris-Hornbeck Co., sole im- 
porters and distributors, 309 North 15th street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Rubber Protection for the Football Player 
Football has long been the popular game in the fall, but few 
realize the importance of rubber in this rugged sport, From 
héad to toe, the player can now be protected from injury by 
“foam” rubber, a special composition, extremely light in weight, 


of eight-ounce army duck reinforced with leather and padded with 
rubber which combines lightness in weight with perfect protec- 
tion. The pants are made full, rip proof and with tapered legs. 
They are stated to be the only football pants ever made with 
foam rubber padding. 

Two of the newest additions to the line of rubber-protected 
football clothes are the kidney pads, Figure F, and the pad for 
the knuckles and the back of the hand, Figure B. The kidney 
pad is made of flexible fiber faced with khaki and padded with 
rubber. There are also foam rubber spine protectors and rubber 
pads backed with felt to safeguard the hip bones. There are also 
rubber bruise pads, Figure E, in various sizes. The football 
glove, Figure B, is constructed of soft tanned leather, padded with 
rubber over the knuckles and the back of the hand. It has a 
laced palm and is strapped at the wrist. Either right or left hand 
glove may be obtained. 

Most of the shoulder pads, Figure C, use elastic arm bands or 
elastic chest straps. One model, however, designed to comply 
with the new regulations concerning shoulder pads, is a distinctive 
pad; collar bone, back and chest, and shoulder caps are all pro- 
tected by layers of light weight rubber, which are placed beneath 
the fiber and felt padding. The pad illustrated is completely lined 
with rubber. 

Lastly, there are several varieties of helmets, one of which is 
shown in Figure D. There is an adjustable type of helmet with- 
out chin strap, with elastic laced back that permits firm and snug 
adjustment, There is the usual felt padding and an additional 
soft foam rubber cushion ring in the crown. One type has both 
this ring and a special foam rubber ear cushion. 

In another style of helmet, the entire crown is lined with soft 
and resilient rubber. There is also an elastic forehead adjustment 
and an elastic chin strap. There are several other styles of helmets 
—all with some type of rubber pretection—The P. Goldsmith’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A New CATALOGUE SHOWING INTERESTING SANITARY RUBBER 
specialties has been issued by the Empire Shield Co., 561-563 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Among the items shown are the 




















Types of Rubber Protected Football Garments 


and said to retain resiliency and neither deteriorate nor harden. 
An important member of the line of rubber safeguards for the 
player are football pants shown in Figure A. These are made 


“Comfortex” sanitary step-ins, which are made of a fine grade 
of zephyr weight rubber, several styles of “Comfortex” baby 
pants and of rubberized and all-rubber household aprons. 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 


The Editor is there- 


inquiries that 


may be furnished by those who read them. 


fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


N BER Ing R 
68 Manufacturer fr c nsulators for switch handles 
>™M . ‘ ee r rubber goods 
7 OM § ne ttine ede bathing caps 
= Ml ' ’ bber sponges 
7 Har ti t ' t f the Landolphia vine 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


iddress and information concerning the inquiries listed below 
will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber W orld, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NuMBER CoM™MopDITY Pure st or AGENCY 
\ I er soled canvas shoes. Purchase 1 Agency 
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Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. The pub- 
which give details of the rubber industry in some one 
are marked with an asterisk. 


Foreign 
lications 


country 
NUMBER Ss c Cre AR 
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BELGIUM’S IMPCRT RING THE FIRST HALF OF 1925 or AMERI- 
can-made tires and tubes reached a total value of $225,293, as 


compared with a similar total for the entire year 1924 of $240,211. 
period of 
solid 


during the six months 
inner tubes, $26,055 


casings 
at $198,997 


Imports of pneumatic 
1925 
tires, $24] 


estimated and 


were 


Customs Appraisers’ Decisions 
DRAWBACK 


(Factice). Manufactured by the Stam- 
ford Rubber Supply Co., Stamford, Connecticut, with the use of 
imported rapeseed oil or soya-bean oil. Rate effective on or after 
May 2, 1925. The drawback allowance shall not exceed the duty 
paid, less 1 per cent thereof, on the imported oil used in the 
the sworn 


RuBBER SUBSTITUTE 


manufacture of the exported product, as shown by 
abstract from the manufacturing records filed with the drawback 
entry.—Treasury Decisions, Volume 48, No. 5, page 6. 

SUSPENDER Wespinc. Manufactured by the Everlastik, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., at its factory in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
with the use of imported artificial silk yarns. Rate effective on 
or after August 14, 1924. The allowance of drawback shall not 
exceed the duty paid, less 1 per cent thereof, on the quantity of 
imported artificial silk yarn used in the manufacture of the ex- 
ported webbing, as shown by the sworn abstract from the manu- 
facturing records filed with the drawback entry from the records 
provided for above, less the quantity thereof which the value of 
the waste will replace—Treasury Decisions, Volume 48, No. 5, 
page 7 


Report of Rims Inspected and Approved by The Tire 
and Rim Association of America, Inc. 


August, 1925 First 8 Months 1925 














Size - —~ = ~ 5 - 
Clincher Rims Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
. i e 8 eas 0.1 
6 x 4.4 ) 65.870 0.4 
8 x 2044 0.0 

x 197,441 1.1 
; 14 3,371,001 19.1 
1x4 599 204 553,283 3.2 
Straighrside Rims (Pass.) 
4 440 on 460 0.0 
0.0 1,666 0.0 
66.527 26.0 5,412,319 30.8 
Ix ae 144,390 0.8 
1.9 507.761 28 
51 0.0 19,623 0.1 
7.795 19.0 2.109.965 12.0 
7.77 7.7 1,064,340 6.2 
0.1 287,464 1.6 
$ > ni. 1.515 0 
4 4.284 oe 204,814 1.2 
2.972 0.1 13.383 0.1 
. 503 0.0 
3 - e 52 887 2 4 360,349 20 
4 ° 1 10 1,030,854 5.9 
1x 4%4* 0 240.570 1.4 
31.2 1.8 27.608 2.4 
1.252 0.0 
‘ 5.e1 0 79,902 0.5 
154 0.0 154 0.0 
° 21,45 1.2 262,178 1.5 
x 5* 48.915 2.7 345,955 2.0 
x e 14,32¢ 0.8 40,592 0.2 
Rims 
«3 3.3 $59.133 3.2 
tx 0.4 77,614 0.4 
x 0.9 98.755 0.6 
, n5 44.650 0.3 
a 2 0.2 16.607 0.1 
Se 7 6.396 00 
2 * 2 yf 0.90 8.506 00 
4 x Ss 0.0 R816 0.0 
x ? 0.9 606 0.0 
+4 ) 11 04 21 0.0 
\Total 1,781,401 190.0 17,577.746 100.0 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Motorevele 0.3 Metercycle co 
Clincher a 17.0 Tt 2. dccaelmsekeladisn 23.4 
Ballecr 71.4 EL: onc: Lidoviganicd Kean’ 64.5 
Ss 6.0 Reeular S. S 7.0 
4.4 Truck 20” 3.9 
0.9 Truck 24” 0.7 
*Balloon casings 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF N. T. D. A. 
The annual convention of the National Tire Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., will be held November 17-19, 1925, headquarters being 
at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Missouri. An interesting program 


is being prepared 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 
“FERGUSON’S CEYLON DIRECTORY, 1925.” Revised up to May, 
1925. Compiled and edited by the staff of the Ceylon Observer. Pub- 
lished by the Ceylon Observer Press, Colombo, Ceylon. Cloth, 1,924 


pages, with index, 5% x 9 inches. 
F greater size, service, and interest than any of the yearly 
O directories issued since 1883, when the late Mr. J. Ferguson 
brought out his modest “Manual for Rubber Planters,” the 
1925 volume is welcomed everywhere. The commercial information, 
which includes statistics for many years and data about merchants, 
traders, factories, horticultural and other industries, is extensive. 
Especially helpful to the rubber trade are the latest details about 
rubber planted acreage, company capital, personnel, and opera- 
tions; and the reaction of rubber planting interests to restriction. 
The rapid rise and spread of the planting industry in Ceylon is 
shown by the statement that whereas there were but 104,000 
acres set out to rubber in 1906, the acreage rose to 411,400 in 

1924, and reached 433,100 in 1925. 


“CHEMISTRY IN MODERN LIFE.” By Svante August Arrhenius. 
Translated from the Swedish and revised by Clifford Shattuck Leon- 
ard D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1925. Cloth, illustrated, 


indexed, 286 pages, 534 x 8% inches 

This book is one of the Library of Modern Sciences stressing the 
influence chemistry has had upon human progress. The dis- 
tinguished author, Professor Arrhenius, is director of the Nobel 
Institute and continues the succession of brilliant names which 
Sweden has supplied to science. 

The book is written in untechnical language and outlines the 
contribution of chemistry to human progress from the earliest 
times to the present. The translator writes forcefully in his pre- 
face words of warning on the reckless waste of American re- 
sources in fuel and oil and the imperative need for their conser- 
vation. The book is replete with information and interest for 
the technologist as well as the general reader. Included in the 
list of chapters is one on cellulose and rubber, touching on arti- 
ficial silk and synthetic rubber. 

“UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MASTER SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
RUBBER GOODS (METHODS OF PHYSICAL TESTS AND 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS).” Circular of the Bureau of Standards No. 
232, Washington, D. C. 

This pamphlet of 42 pages is U. S. Government Master Speci- 
fication No. 59a. It was officially promulgated by the Federal 
Specifications Board on June 15, 1923, for the use of departments 
and independent establishments of the government in the purchase 
of rubber goods. 

Part I covers Methods of Physical Tests and Part II Methods 
ot Chemical Analyses. Together they serve as a complete guide 
for determining the quality of mechanical rubber goods, tires, 
tubes, etc., by the approved methods of physical and chemical 
tests. The methods are the result of much experimental develop- 
ment and are invaluable for rubber manufacturers whether they 
supply goods to the government or not. 


“UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MASTER SPECIFICATIONS.” 
Published by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 


These specifications were officially promulgated by the Federal 
Specifications Board on given dates for the use of the departments 
and independent establishments of the Government in the purchase 
of rubber goods. The circulars and titles are as follows: 


No 

59a Rubber Gcods (Methods of Physical Tests and Chemical Analyses). 
230a Surgical Operating Pads 

258a Mercerized Cotton Airplane Cloth, Grade A. 

312 Rubber Gloves for Electrical Werkers 


New Trade Publications 

“STEDMAN REINFORCED RUBBER FLOORING” IS THE TITLE OF AN 
attractively printed and illustrated publication issued by the Sted- 
man Products Co., South Braintree, Massachusetts. Photographs 
show rubber flooring installations in leading hotels, hospitals, 
schools, churches, residences and offices of the country, while 
specifications and technical data supply additional information. 

“INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN MACHINERY BELTING,” By E, G. 
Holt, assistant chief of the Rubber Division, Department of Com- 
merce, reviews conditions in the belting industry, both domestic 
and foreign, and also supplies some important information re- 
garding a leading class of rubber and balata goods. 

A NEW AND INTERESTING CATALOG WHICH SHOWS THEIR LINE 
of crépe soled and other sport shoes for every kind of sport 
and in many different varieties has just been issued by The 
Athletic Shoe Co., 916-934 N. Marsfield avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Tue Leyranp & BIRMINGHAM RvussBer Co., Lrtp., LEYLAND, 
Lancashire, England, has distributed a new price list and cata- 
log of its products for golf and tennis use, including golf clubs, 
golf bags, shoes, tennis racquets, etc. 

“Some Home, OutTpoor AND GENERAL Uses oF RUBBER,” A 
well-illustrated booklet published by the Propaganda Department, 
Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., 2, 3 and 4 Idol Lane, East- 
cheap, London, E. C. 3, England, pictures and describes the prepa- 
ration of rubber from the plantation to the finished product while 
various illustrations represent some of the many uses oi rubber 
as displayed at the British Empire Exhibition. 

THE FALL EDITION OF THE SrorTING Goops DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
published by The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Missouri, has 
listed among its many items some of the products of well-known 
rubber companies. 

“Facts AND Figures oF DoL_LaAR RUBBER, MINING AND INDUS- 
trial Companies—15th Edition,” published by Fraser & Co., Sin- 
gapore, contains valuable statistics regarding the rubber companies 
of Malaya. 

\ HANDSOME FOLDER ILLUSTRATED TO SHOW THE FIRMS AC- 
tivities and containing a description of the organization, clarified 
by a map, thas been received from the Compagnie Générale d’ 
Electricité, Paris, France. 

THE NorTHERN PoLlytecHnic, Hoititoway, Lonpon, N. 7, 
England, is publishing its catalog of science and university courses, 
included in which are courses in Rubber Technology run in col- 
laboration with the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 

“THE MALAYAN TRADE ANNUAL, 1925,” PUBLISHED By SAMP- 
son Low, Marston & Co., Limited, London, England, represents a 
review of Malayan industries, in which rubber is mentioned as 
the country’s most important agricultural product. 

A. S. T. M: Stranparps Apoprep 1N 1925. THIS PAMPHLET 
comprises the first supplement to the Book of A. S. T. M. stand- 
ards and contains specifications on Non-Ferrous Metals, Cement, 
Lime, Gypsum and Clay Products and Miscellaneous Materials. 
Among the latter are tire fabrics, belt and hose ducks. 

Tue RoessteR & HassLacHER CHEMICAL Co., 709 Sixt 
avenue, New York, N. Y., issues a monthly rubber chemicals 
bulletin quoting current prices for chemicals supplied to the rub- 
ber trade. 


AMERICAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER HEELS AND SOLES REACHED A TOTAL 
value for the first six months of 1925 of $574,713, as compared 
with the corresponding figure for the six months previous of 
$484,019. 
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Abstracts of Recent Articles 





STANDAR Be Tennis Batts. Illustrated description of 
machine r measuring the deformation on various balls when 
compressed | 1 known force of constant amount as indicating 
the relative playing weights of the balls—P. H. Stevens. Lawn 
ind Rubber Ag London, September, 
1925, 346-348 
rue D : i¢ Gotr Bati.—Charles L. Abernethy 
iE August 15, 1925, 271-276. Illustrated 
I Is AND SOM Pu CA EFFECTS H P 
Gurne and | H. Davis India Rubber Journal, August 15, 
]' 25 (ora 
Tue Actio l r oN Rupper. Report of an exhaustive 
research appl iw rubl concluding with some industrial 
applications of research as follows: (1) improvement of the 
accelerated aging test of rubber; (2) the preservation of raw 
rubber, unvulcat d rubber mixings and vulcanized rubber 
articles; (3 the ilcanization of rubber.—Keiichiro Asano. 
India Rubl 1925, August 22, 307-10; August 29, 347- 
52; Septembx 389-96. Illustrations and graphs 
VULCA) N ND ACCELERATORS Part Il Serial, André 
Dubosc, Rubhes New York, August 25, 341-342, September 
10, 376-377 
AGING TEsTs RuBBeER COAGULATED WiTH Acetic ACID AND 
PARANITROPHEN rests with smoked sheet prepared in the 
manner indicated show that the P.N.P. is effective in a propor- 
tion of under 0.03 per cent of the latex, or about one-fifth per 
cent of the dry rubber produced. No doubt still smaller propor- 
tions would be effective but further experience is required to 
reduce the amount of P.N.P. to the minimum The conclusion 
is confirmed that P.N.P. can be safely used as a fungicide with- 
out any deter ating ect n the rubber—H. P. Stevens 
Bulletin Ru ti lssociation, August 1925, 496-498 
AROMATIC © TION Propucts oF THIOUREA AS VULCANIZA- 
\CCELER \ THE ForMATION oF ELAastic SULPHUR 
(Germar lgidis Romani and Camillo Pelizzola Kunstofee, 
September, 1925 
Tne A Ss oF Sitica IN Rupsper Mixincs. (German 
Dr. F. K immu-Zeitung, August 28, 1925, 2102-2104. Charts 
Rupper Ri K In 1924 German \ review with 86 
references. Marianne Pieck. Gummi-Zettung, 39, 1427-30, 1490- 
1492 (1925 ( r 1556 
DIRECTIONS mR A UNIFIED SYSTEM OF ANALYSIS OF RUBBER 
(German). A systematic procedure for the physical and chemical 
€xaminatior f raw or vulcanized rubber is outlined, which is 
presented witl ew criticism and improvement.—K. Memm- 
ler, A. Haanen and E. Kindscher. Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte 
Chemie, 38, 459-70, 1925 
THe Proprem or Vutcanization, II]. The Separation of Raw 
Rubber into its Gel Components by Diffusion. (German.) If 


raw unworked rubber is immersed in certain organic solvents part 
of the rubber diffuses into the solvent and a gel skeleton remains 
behind. The diffusion phenomena described are confined to the 
action of solvents on unworked rubber, for the swelling power 
of the latter decreases progressively with the amount of working 
and a structureless, viscous system is formed which does not 
represent the colloidal structure or condition of the original rub- 
idchemische Bethefte, 20, 434-48, 1925. 
DETER MINA- 


ber.—H. Feuchter. / 

HicgHer Fatty Actps AND THEIR ANHYDRIDES; 
TION OF IopINE NUMBER AND ITs Propucts oF REACTION; SEPARA- 
TION OF Sotip UNSATURATED FROM Liguip UNSATURATED ACIDs; 
Crerotic Acip rroM Peanut O1L; Rusper Susstitutes. ( German.) 


D. Holde. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Oel und Fett Industrie, 45, 
303-5, 1925 

HEAT oF CoMBUSTION OF NATURAL AND “SuLpHurRic Acip” Rus- 
BER. (Germar The heat of combustion of plantation pale crépe 


rubber is approx. 10,700 cals. per. g. The heat of combustion of 


“sulphuric acid” rubber is markedly lower than that of natural 
rubber and depends on the degree of internal polymerization.— 
F. Kirchhof and O. Matulke. Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft, 57 B, 1266-70, 1924. 

Tue CONSTITUTION oF THE RupBeR Mocrecute. (French.) Ree. 
A discussion of the work of Harries, Harries and 
Evers, Boswell, Staudinger and Fritsche, Pummerer and Burkard, 
ind Kirchhof and Matulke.—S. C. J. Olivier. Recueil des Travaux 


; 


rav. chim 


Chimigues des Pays-Bas, 44, 229-38, 1925 
WHAT ARE THE REASONS FOR THE CHARACTERISTIC ELASTICITY 
yr Rupper? J. THe CHANGING OF THE X-RAY SPECTRUM OF 


RUBBER ON STRETCHING. (German.) It has been shown that rub- 
ber on being stretched acquires a crystalline structure and that 
highly stretched rubber consists largely of crystals which lie 
parallel to the direction of elongation. Unvulcanized rubber re- 
quires less stretching than vulcanized rubber to show the X-ray 
diagram characteristic of a crystalline substance. The first stretch- 
ing of rubber is due to the rearrangement of these structural units 
in the molecule. Other gel-like substances with little fluidity but 
a Poisson constant near to 0.5 must also show strong tendencies 
Kolloid Zeitschrift, 36, 300-7, 1925. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE TONE OF FrBeR STRINGS BY LATEX OR BY 
Sotvo.. (German.) Cord composed of silk, wool, hemp or other 
fiber can be improved in strength and in durability by impregnat- 
ing it with rubber latex. When used for violin strings not only 
can the appearance of catgut be imitated but the tone of the in- 


to stretch J R. Katz 


strument is much improved. Similarly cord may be treated with 
solutions of rubber in organic solvents and vulcanized sce that it 

suitable for use in rackets, chairs, etc. Excellent results are 
also obtained with “solvol” in place of latex.—Rudolf Ditmar. 
summi-Zettung, 39, 1682, 1925. 

Errect or Zinc WHITE AND MaGNesiumM CARBONATE ON THE 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF VULCANIZED RuBBer. Magnesium car- 
bonate is particularly valuable for its reinforcing power and at 
the same time accelerated the cure, whereas zinc oxide was most 
valuable as a white pigment, but retarded the cure. The zinc oxide 
was lead free, the magnesium carbonate impure (56.98 per cent 
loss on ignition). These two pigments are used most extensively 
n Japan.—Y. Fukui. Report Osaka Industrial Research Labora- 
ry No. 5, 1-24, 1924 

CoaGULATION PHENOMENA IN Hevea Latex III 
f some chemicals (disinfectants, etc.)—O. de Vries and N. 
Beumée-Nieuwland. Archies voor de Rubber Cultuur, July, 1925, 


590-630 Tables 


Influence 


English summary 

REMARKS CALLED FORTH BY AN ARTICLE BY F. KirncHHHOF “ON 
water combination of rubber.”—-O. de Vries. Kolloid-Zeitschrift, 
September, 1925, 178-179 

MetHop oF DETERMINING THE VISCOSITY OF RUBBER SOLU- 
rions. A new form of viscosimeter consists of a glass tube with 
detachable fine mesh wire net at the bottom. The tube is quickly 
plunged into a glass vessel about 11 centimeters diameter and 17 
centimeters high filled about three-fourths full with a solution 
containing about 15 per cent of rubber until it rests on a wide 
mesh net stretched across the vessel about 2 centimeters from the 
bottom. 

The viscosity of the solution is determined by the time re- 
quired for the solution to penetrate the wire mesh and mount up 
in the tube to a point 10 centimeters from the bottom. 

For the above solution meshes of 1 millimeter were used 
For heavier solutions a tube made entirely of wire netting has 
been devised in which the highly viscous solution slowly mounts 
up from the bottom but no solution penetrates through the up- 
per part—Dr. Rudolf Ditmar. Chemiker Zeitung No. 97, 676-677, 
1925. Diagram. 


FoR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1925, THE CAMEROONS EXPORTED 220 
tons of rubber, value 1,220,000 francs, against 267 tons, value 
520,000 francs in 1924 
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News of the American Rubber 


Rubber Industry Outlook 
a largest fall and winter business in the history of the auto- 


mobile tire industry is expected following the great activity 

of the first nine months of this year. The automobile in- 
dustry in the past 8 months has produced 2,516,339 cars and 316,- 
213 trucks. These figures show increases of 6 and 23 per cent 
respectively over the production of the corresponding period of 
last year. 

The more rapid increase in the use of buses and commercial 
trucks as compared to that of passenger cars has eliminated the 
seasonal demand for tires and made it practically a steady all 
the year round condition. Also the popularity of all weather 
closed car models which allow comfortable winter riding and the 
practice of persons living in northern United States motoring in 
the south in the winter create an all-year condition of wear 
counteracting seasonal demand to an appreciable extent. This 
change in conditions has become very marked this season and 
any curtailment that may follow this year will be moderate and 
brief. 

Crude rubber supply and its high prices are still matters 
of concern to the rubber industry. The acuteness of the situa- 
tion has lessened temporarily, although the price approximates 
nearly $.95 a pound. Modification or withdrawal of the Steven- 
son plan restricting rubber production is being urged as strenu- 
ously by British rubber manufacturers as by those of the United 
States, but so far without success. 

The leading tire manufacturers of the country, by recommenda- 
tion of the tire committee and directors of the Rubber Association 
of America have decided to avoid artificial stimulation of produc- 
tion this year by agreeing not to ship spring stocks to dealers 
until after March 1 and to defer solicitation of spring orders 
until after January | 

Tire company earnings of the principal companies in the first 
eight months of the year exceed the total for 1924. One of the 
most profitable sources of business at present is the sale of bus 
and truck tires. 

Business in the minor division of the rubber industry including 
footwear, mechanicals, insulation, heels, sundries, hard rubber, 
etc., continues unusually active for the season and totals to record 
proportions. 


Financial 


Dividends Declared 
Stock oF 
ComPany Stock Ratt PAYABLE Recorp 
General Tire & Rubber Co............. Pfd. 13%%q. Oct. 1 Sept. 20 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co...... Pfd. 1%%q. Sept. 30 Sert. 22 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Calif.. Pfd. $1.75q. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Calif.. Def. $1.75 Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada. Pfd. 14% q. Oct. 1 Sept. 19 
ae ery SS rere Com. $1.00q. Sept. 30 Sept. 19 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co........ fd. 134% q. Oct. 1 Sept. 10 
Overman Cushicn Tire Co... Com. “A” & “B” 144% q. Oct. 20 Sept. 20 
Sciberling Rubber Co.........-seeee0s Pfd. $2.00 Sept. 15 Sept. 5 
Williams Foundry & Machine Co....... Pfd. 1%%4q. Oct. 1 Sept. 21 
New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
September 21, 1925 

Hicu Low Last 

Ajax Rubber, com..... ws ack orien cox 2 11 11 
Fisk Rubber, com........ TE ae 2456 24% 
Goodrich, B. F. Co. (1) ccom......... oo. Ge 61% 61% 
Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber, pfd. (7)......... 107% 106% 10634 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber, pr. pfd. (8)..... 105% 105 105 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, com............+.. 18 17% 17% 

Kelly-Sprinefield Tire, 1st pfd.....-.....- 61 61 61 

Keystone Tire & Rubber, com....... oceee 2% 2 2 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber (1.60). com....... 16 15% 16 
United States Rubber, com... ... .....45: 59% 57% 57M 
United States Rubber, Ist pfd. (8)... .. 105% 105% 10534 


Trade 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of September 21, supplied by Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Company Last SALt Bip ASKED 
Faultless com. ; 35 J 
Firestone com : , 130 132 135 
Firestone Ist pfd ; 100 99! Ou) 
Firestone 2nd pfd I9 4 9 100 
General com 315 300 325 
General pfd. ... , 103 101 104 
Goodrich com. ... ees 57% 

Goodrich pfd. .... 99% 

Goodyear com. V. T. ( 3634 37 38 
Goodyear pfd. V. T. ¢ a 104% 

Goodyear pr. pfd. V. T. ¢ 104% : 

India com. .... ‘ 170 68 

Miller com. . venned ewe 210 218 220 
Miller pid. .... sel 104% 105 105! 
Seiberling com. , 26 25% 26 
Seiberling pfd eee 9 4 ID Va . 
Star com, ..... : 26% 17 eee 17 
SEOP WE cscces - + 30 ~~ ; 
Swinehart com. ss 20 12 17 
Wee GU osacowcs asen 2 2% 2% 


Victor pfd. 


The Fisk Rubber Co. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, reports 
net sales for the third quarter of its fiscal year ended July 31 
amounting to $24,579,000, profits before taxes being $4,773,000 
and net profits after taxes $3,945,000. For the nine months to 
July 31 net profits after taxes amounted to $5,982,000. This is 
equal to $31.50 a share on the $18,951,500 first preferred stock. 
There is also an issue of $1,078,000 second preferred (accumulated 
dividends amount to $28 a share) and 796,883 shares of common, 
besides $15,000 of managers’ stock. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Sales and earnings of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
during the first eight months of the year indicate that the full 
year’s business will be better than any the Company has had since 
the record year of 1919. Earnings for 1925 will be close to 
$12,000,000 it is estimated, compared with net income of nearly 
$10,000,000 last year. It is believed the regular dividend of 4 
a share will be paid during the remainder of the year. 


The Miller Rubber Co. 

After making provision of $554,067 for depreciation and $293,- 
000 for Federal income taxes, and after deduction of $72,600 for 
interest and other miscellaneous items, the net earnings of the 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for the first six months of 
1925 amounted to $2,048,343 as compared with $2,216,878 for the 
entire year 1924, 

After payment of preferred dividends and premium on retire- 
ment of preferred stock, the earnings available for the common 
stock outstanding were $32.81 per share for the six months’ period 
as compared with $29.52 for the entire year 1924; $25.37 for 
1923 and $32.63 for 1922. The company has fully complied with 
the charter provisions for retirement of preferred stock to De- 
cember 31, 1925. 


India Tire & Rubber Co. 


The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, reports net profits 
for the first six months of the year of $314,655, equivalent to $27 
a share on the common stock. This represents an increase of $1 
a share over earnings for the whole of 1924. The plant is op- 
erating at capacity, turning out upwards of 1,500 tires a day, and 
no let down to any extent is anticipated by officials for the next 
two months at least. More than 75 per cent of the Company's 


production is bus and truck tires 
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New Incorporations 
ADAM BLACK & SONS, INC., September New Jersey), $15 00 
Ir “or 4 Cl Black, } » of 21 Cambridge avenue 
Fre oO | B h of 82H street, both lersey 
Cit Ne | ] fice - ive € jersey Ci 
New Te hile es 
AUTO AElI CORPORATION, Augus New Jerse $1 
Ir } M ‘ D s n J Will H. Roberts 
$2 East &85t)} ec M ew Gallig Eas stree f New 
York Cit Rk B I s avenue, | al Park, Long 
Is] i N Y I pal office S Market et New Ne 
Jerse I le access es 
ELURROW k R « MPANY Ss Ly € 3 100,14 
Ml 1 P M. B. Reese ar I Ss. D 
" W £ Lie I th e ( nial (¢ 1 
( c W ) € I ma fac € 
‘ s e ‘ 
BUY A-BOND TIRE & TUBE CORPORATION, September 9 (Ne 
\ ”) I rper Israel and Edward A. Danziger, 91 Colum! 
t Lose , ( t I yn. New Y nN a 
Brox \ y I esa tubes 
V \. CAMPI cu) IN Se r 1 Mass « 
; Officers: Rot IR ‘ 
M Watertow \ t I = ‘ 
\\ MI | | R , M ; 
\l | M I I 
( SAD SER TATION IN¢ S er \ ‘ 
} | M Mu. OS i 
s I N P ess ‘ 
r " 1 Br B e 
‘ p f f 
st I C \\ t s 
\ P cre 4 IN \ Ml 
\ \ | \N 
Pr x \ I 
I I ) IN¢ \ 
A. M M ; 
Vi ‘ 
N ] 
AW Tu S Pl \ ¢ MIANY < | 
$ 4 ] Fant N 1 \ } Ha 
Lips 4 +M et street, Newark, New |] I 
64 Mark N N ‘ l 
I ESTER (TT N( ] N y Ss, no par 
Ir ! avid Scheinker 
th Bro N Rans 4 We spend ? 
\ lin New % ce, Mani ; new 
er 
KAY MOON F ¢ 4 st Ind , ‘ . 
M ' t Ww ’ I R S ae : } 
ind W ( H. Moss, secreta "409 7 
Haute ‘1 g. a e Haute, | | . cone 
st i" I Haute, I ‘ Magee oe 
SPR DALE R BER CORPORATION. s , \ 
owe W MS i ! M. Posne 
S th | ~ oe ft é A R 
Y I M l iad Sas 
WHITTLE RUBBER CO., Aueust 1 (Del : : eferre 
H. E. WI M Li f Wilmington, Del > oe 
. ; at : i g Delaware Principa 
ance . ret? 0 | table Building, Wilmington, Del , 








SHOWING THE WHEELS OF AN SHOWING HOW THE SIGNAI 
AUTOMOBILE. AS MACHINE I> SPRINGS UPRIGHT AFTER THE 
PASSING OVER THE SIGNAt CAR WHEELS HAVE PASSED 





The Rubber Trade in the East and South 


Sale of assets of the Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
that was ordered on August 25 by Federal Judge Henry W. 
Goddard, has not yet been consummated. Several bids have been 
submitted but the particulars have not been announced. 


F. \. Larkin, a rubber expert is covering the East for the rub- 
her division of The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 706 
Sixth avenue, New York N. Y. His headquarters at present 
ire at the Boston office of the company. 


The Rubber Service Department of The Grasselli Chemical 
Co., 347 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y., announces that 
the Heyden Chemical Co. of America, Inc., has ceased to offer 
hexamethylenetetramine as a rubber accelerator and has turned 
his part of its business over to the Grasselli organization. This 
accelerator is prepared especially for the rubber industry as 
Grasselerator 102, and is sold by the Grasselli company and its 
licensee, the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 Sixth 
avenue, New York, N. \ 

F. R. Henderson, president of Crude Rubber & Foreign Produce 
Corp., 250 West 57th street, New York, N. Y., has been instru- 
mental in organizing and securing a charter for The Rubber Ex- 
change of New York. A meeting was held September 25, 1925, at 
the Reform Club, Mill Lane, New York, N. Y., for the purpose of 
perfecting the organization 

Everett W. Boughton has succeeded W. Homer Hendricks as 
general sales engineer of the New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 160 
Front street, New York, N. Y. Mr. Hendricks, who since 1916 


has held the position mentioned, making his headquarters in New 





k, has been transferred to the company’s operating department. 
Mr. Boughton has had a broad experience in chemical industries, 
is association in 1922 with the New Jersey Zinc 





and previous to 
Sales ( has been connected with various chemical organizations. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., 117 Hudson street, New York, 
N. Y., announces that the rubber accelerators department will in 
the future be designated as the Rubber Service Department, with 

tices at 347 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. H. H. Replogle 
is sales manager. 

The Lee Tire & Rubber Co.’s executive offices are being moved 
from 33 West 60th street, New York, N. Y., to the company’s 
factory at Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, as the dealers’ interests 
can best be served by having the sales and production depart- 
ments under one roof. D. A. Paterson is advertising manager. 


The Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, announces the appointment 
of L. G. Trench as manager of its branch at Dallas, Texas, and 
of J. W. Child as a member of the company’s New York Cit) 


sales force 


N. Venditti, formerly associated with the Mason and Braender 
organizations, is now covering central New York for The Star 
Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


The Columbia Cement Co., specializing in the manufacture of 
rubber cements for the shoe, leather, raincoat, and rubberizing 
trades, has removed its factory from 31 Wyckoff avenue to 142- 
150 Ingraham street, Brooklyn, New York. At the new location 
the plant capacity is more than doubled, while there is also an 
improvement in railway facilities. Organized in 1919, the com- 
pany is now maintaining representatives in several foreign coun- 
tries. James J. Colt and Herman Epstein are the chief execu- 
tives 

The C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., 18-88 Thirty-third 
street, Brooklyn, New York, will have a comprehensive exhibit 
at the tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, held September 
28 to October 3 at the Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 

W. T. Fyfe is now office manager at the Buffalo, New York, 
branch maintained by the Pennsylvania Rubber Company of 
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America, Inc., Jeannette, Pennsylvania. A good business during 
the past season is reported by the Buffalo division. 

H. H. Yates has joined the sales force of the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York, making his headquarters at 
Memphis, Tennessee, and reporting to J. E. Schmidt, Atlanta 
division manager. Mr. Yates was formerly connected with the 
Miller, India, and Goodrich organizations. 

The sale of the New York Rubber Co.’s plant, Beacon, New 
York, to the Tucker Rubber Corp., Buffalo, New York, for 
$95,000 has been approved by Judge William Bondy in the United 
States District Court in New York. The Tucker company will 
place the Beacon plant in operation again. 

After September 26 the Barber Asphalt Co., manufacturer of 
Genasco mineral rubber, will be located at 1600 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

M. Liebel, Jr. has resigned as receiver of the Vulcan Rubber 
Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, his successor being George B. Wingerter. 
The plant is being operated on a twenty-four hour basis and the 
outlook for the future is encouraging. “Vulcan” tires and tubes 
are manufactured. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
J. R. Boyle as the company’s direct factory representative, with 
headquarters at Erie, Pennsylvania. Another change in personnel 
is the establishing of L. L, Barnholt as the manager of the com- 
pany’s New York City branch, Mr. Barnholt having previously 
served in that locality as assistant branch manager. 

Among the exhibitors who are planning to participate in the 
seventh Southern Textile Exposition which is to be held Novem- 
ber 1 to 6 at Greenville, South Carolina, are the following: H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Massachusetts; Manhattan Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New Jersey; National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., New York, N. Y.; and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

C. H. Crouch is now representing The Star Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, in the Dallas territory. He has been covering the 


State of Texas for the past seven years. 


TENTH EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

The Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries was opened in 
Grand Central Palace, New York, on September 28 for a period 
of one week. In the interval of two years since the last chemical 


show American chemical industry has made marked progress. 


The principal feature of the exposition was the Court of 
Chemical Achievement where exhibits showing recent development 
were grouped. Among the companies in this outstanding feature 


as related to the rubber and other industries were the following: 
E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Vulcone and ditolyl guanidine rub 
er accelerators, soluble colors, ayes and expl sives; New Jersey 
Zinc Co., extremely high purity zinc and cadmium and other 
products; United States Rubber Co., latex sprayed rubber. 

Lecture courses were given in chemical engineering for ele- 
mentary students and for advanced students and engineers. In 
the latter group Dr. Norman Madge of The United States Rub- 
ber Co., lectured on rubber as a material of construction 

The following companies whose products comprise rubber, or 
the materials and equipment used in its manufacture were among 
the extensive list of exhibitors: 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Connecticut ; De Laval Steam Tur- 
bine Co., Trenton, New Jersey; J. P. Devine Co., 1366 Clinton 
street, Buffalo, New York; E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Wil 
mington, Delaware; New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front street, New 
York, N. Y.; C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., 18 to 88 Third 
street, Brooklyn, New York; United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Heads Several Rubber Organizations 


Thomas A. Maguire, who was recently elected president of the 
Goodyear Rubber Co., 787 Broadway, New York, N. Y., well- 
known rubber manufacturer, also heads the other divisions of 
this organization, maintained in 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and the Lambertville Rub- 
ber ( 


», Lambertville, New 
Jersey. 

Born in 1885 in Orange, New 
Jersey, Mr. Maguire received 
his early education in the 
schools of East Orange, finally 
entering Princeton, but leaving 
that university in 1904 in order 
to go into business, and his first 
connection was with A. G. Hyde 
& Sons, New York, N.. Y., 
where he served as_ assistant 
credit manager. His rubber ca- 
reer began in 1912, and for four 
years he was vice-president of 

Thomas A. Maguire the Edward Maurer Co., New 
York, N. Y., dealer in crude 
rubber. From 1916 to 1922 he was in charge of the American 
division of Aldens’ Successors, Ltd., London, England, accepting 
in January, 1923, the position of associate manager of the crude 
rubber department maintained by The Isaac Winkler & Bro. Co., 
New York, N. Y. During the month previous he had established 
an organization to deal in crude rubber, the business being car- 
ried forward under the name of T. A. Maguire & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Maguire was formerly a member of the board of directors. 
Rubber Trade Association of New York, while at the present 
time he is a member of the following organizations: the Wash- 
ington Society, East Orange, New Jersey; the Newark Athletic 
Club: the Upper Montclair Country Club; the Hardware Club 
f New York: and the East Orange Lodge of Elks 


The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


New Jersey rubber manufacturers are much encouraged over 





present conditions and are looking for a busy fall and winter 

trade Tire and tube plants are all running to capacity, and an 

creasing demand for balloon tires and tubes has been noticeable. 

M ‘turers of jar rings are in the midst of a busy season, 

ders tor hose, packing and belting are on the increase. The 

r auto topping is quite active and plants are running 

ights Orders for hard rubber goods are increasing and _ the 
_ iT¢ ( ute us 

The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 

Jersey, has purchased the tire and tube production of the Victor 

Rubber Co., Springfield, Ohio, and will manufacture these prod- 

ucts at the Trenton plant. The Hamilton company, through its 


1 


president, George R. Cook, purchased the goodwill, formulas and 


held by the Ohio concern and also the list of customers. 


patents 
Frank C. Brader has been made sales manager of the tire and 
tube departments 

he Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is busy 
with orders for auto topping and is operating two plants. 

Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is par- 
ticularly active in the hose and belting departments. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, reports 
a big gain in business and the concern is now looking for good 
fall and winter business in hard rubber goods. 

Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, Pennsylvania, is erecting 


a modern new boiler house, and four new boilers of 250 h.p. 
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gether with new mach The com arriving at the resort at 1 o'clock after a twelve-mile ride through 
he present time the countryside overlooking Narragansett bay. Luncheon was 
Rubber Manufacturing Co.. Trenton, New served in the main dining hall after which a ball game was 
ease its working force and operate the played between the married and single men, the former winning 
da\ There are enough orders to keep by a score of 14 to 7 There was also pitching quoits, bowling 
lay forthe next four months. The 2d dancing in the pavilion. Following the clambake, which 
e prices of tires and tubes will remain firm as served in the late afternoon, the foremen voted to organize 
a permanent Foremen’s Club at a meeting to be held the first 
ee a , ‘ Wednesday in October 
2 aa ae 7 wR reign yen ry [he Bourn Rubber Manufacturing Co., Providence, Rhode Is- 
oa “a shes Hi a a8 — * tand, has been incorporated under the laws of Rhode Island to 
the Semple Rubber Co., after the yee . : a | dle ell 
7 Ey take over and continue the business of the Bourn Rubber Co., 
a oe recently sold at receiver's sale following the death of Augustus 
- Trenton, New Jersey, has . ided ©. Bourn. The authorized capital stock is $75,000 consisting of 
fhe company is also handling Viking 759 shares of preferred stock at $100 each and 10,000 shares of 
common of no par value. The incorporators are Robert E. Jacob- 
lanutacturing ¢ Passaic, New son, Ogden R. Lindsley and William H. Edwards, all of Provi 
g a four-story addition to its main factory lence 
mpleted this addition will be used partly to ee 


ler room, while the three upper floors will 


ee raw teria ‘ ownsend is rT r : . 
ig w antes. A. F. Townsme | Well Known Rubber Man and His Son 


I nine Trenton lawver esioned a [he accompanying illustration of two men prominent in the 
e Fisk Flap Rubber & Tube ( Cam automotive industry has the added interest of being a portrait 
Ss iap l ) € 1 o., am- ¢ . 
; s time his law p ce. William f father and son, each with good cause rightly proud of the 
‘ +h 
D esident company, is ner 


Thomas Midgley, Sr., consulting engineer and inventor, has 


many years been well known for his activities in devising 
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ng concerns throughout Rhode Is Thomas Midgley Senior and Junior 





g é m«¢ 
, . . ae new and better machines for the manufacture of tires, and is 
4% : ; : now in charge of the development work of the Fisk Rubber 

- Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
: ; a ar = Although Thomas Midgley, Jr., has not exactly followed in 
. estes , ~ he his father’s footsteps, his engineering and chemical achievements 
re — ire rapidly giving him a similar prominence in the automotive 

‘ 7 can ; = ‘ str) 

pa Ae all ii ical Following | is graduation as a mechanical engineer from Cor- 
; nell University in 1911, he immediately went to work for the 


strengthen the m: ‘ , . , 
— ; Nationa] Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. In 1914 he went 


Bret branch of the Fisk Rubber with his father on experimental work connected with tires, and 

€ manutacture of tire yarns and fabrics, ajso took charge as superintendent of the Midgley Tire & 

, week in the past month for the annual Rubber Co., Lancaster, Ohio, which was organized about that 
ener i ga i Vas given time. 

mption a working schedule was put into In 1916 he went to work for the Delco Light Co., Dayton, 

xpected will he ntinued indefinite! Ohio, and was fortunate enough to come to the attention of C. 

attended the foremen’s outing of the United F. Kettering under whose direction he took up research work 

eld at Rocky Point on Saturday afternoon, when the General Motors Corporation established its research 

et ideal weather the outing party left division at Morraine City, Dayton. Here he took up actively 

Valk street, Providence, in automobiles the work on detonation for which he was awarded the Nicolls 
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Medal by the American Chemical Society three or four years 
ago. Cornell University also conferred degrees on him for the 
same efforts. His work in connection with Mr. Kettering and 
Mr. Boyd resulted in the discovery of the value of tetra-ethyl- 
r gas engines, which was fol- 


lead in connection with gasoline fc 
lowed by the organization of the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, of 


which he is vice-president and general manager. 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Uncertainty as to crude rubber prices appears to be the only 
tlaw in the generally favorable outlook of the rubber industry. 
the demand in most branches of the trade is good and most plants 
are active. 

ootwear factories have again resumed full operations with 
ample orders for autumn and winter lines at revised prices, while 
heel, sole, cement and other findings manufacturers report a 
satisfactory volume of business. 

Tire output slackened somewhat during the past month and does 
not seem likely to resume former levels this year. The usual 
summer reduction in tire production failed to develop this year 
because dealers not only replenished low stocks but ordered in 
excess of current needs in anticipation of further tire price 
advances. 

Mechanical rubber goods plants are all active and price sched- 
ules have been revised in line with present raw material costs. 
Che output of rubber flooring steadily increases. 

Business in druggists’ and sundries lines generally is normal, and 
weatherproof clothing manufacturers report a fair business for 
the autumn trade. Insulated wire mills are quite busy for this 
time of year 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Ce 
sidiary of the United States Rubber Co., is planning to build a 


Malden, Massachusetts, a sub- 


new and modern cement making and varnish storage plant to re- 
place the buildings destroyed by fire last April. 

The Hampden Rubber Co., a distributer of General cord tires, 
is now established in new quarters at 839 Columbus avenue, 





3 GENERAL 











Hampden Rubber Co., Springfield, Massachusetts 


Springfield, Massachusetts. At the present location thoroughly 
modern equipment has been installed, as well as various facilities 
for meeting the needs of motorists. I. L. Raichelson is sales man- 
ager and David E. Newman is general manager. 

The Alfred Hale Rubber Co., Atlantic, Massachusetts, reports 
that Fred S. Mead, Jr. has been appointed manager of produc- 
tion. The company specializes in the production of crepe rubber 
and composition soles, and is meeting with success in sales of its 
Rajah crépe soles, business being better than iast year, heretofore 
a record period. 

The New England Tire & Rubber Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
is working out plans for reorganization. L. A. Laporte, now 
president, states that it is hoped to resume production on Septem- 


ber 15 or October 1. It is planned to organize a new company 
under Massachusetts laws with a capitalization of $825,000. The 
liabilities of the old company will be assumed. A line of balloon 
tires will be produced as well as the Holyoke chainless tread 
tire. 

A new retail tire store has been opened in the heart of the 
down-town business district by the Hope Tire Corporation at 136 
Federal street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


A spirit of optimism prevails throughout the Ohio rubber in- 
dustry. Dealers’ business shows signs of being good during the 
fall months, and the outlook from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturers is better than it has been for the last six years. Sales 
this year have been the largest in the history of many companies, 
and price increases in the spring and summer have helped to 
maintain earnings at a highly satisfactory rate. 

A decline of 5 to 30 per cent in automobile tire production 
was noted among factories in the Akron district during Sep- 
tember. Present schedules, however, are still well ahead of 
last year, and merely reflect a slight breathing spell in the in- 
dustry, following the rush of business during the spring and 
summer. Some factories are still running close to capacity, but 
they are expected to curtail somewhat in the next few weeks. 
No radical cut in production is expected. With the settling of 
conditions, and after manufacturers have had an opportunity of 
supplying their branches, it is believed that the general reduc- 


be around 20 per cent. 


tion in fall business will 

The spring dating policy, whereby shipments of tires are made 
in the late fall and winter, to be paid for by dealers in the 
spring and summer, when sold, will be generally abandoned this 
year by Ohio piants. This is in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Rubber Association of America, as a means 
of conserving the world’s depleted crude rubber supply. By 
curtailing consumption in the winter, it is believed that a re- 
serve stock of rubber may be built up for use in the period of 
greatest activity during the first half of next year. 

Effect of cutting down on advance shipments will be counter- 
acted to some extent, it is predicted, by expansion in the motor 
industry, which has received added impetus by the bringing out 
of new models and the many price reductions put into effect. 
Tire manufacturers here have already noted a considerable in- 
crease in orders from the Ford plant, the new model having re- 
sulted in the sale of 2,000,000 additional cars for immediate de- 
livery, it is estimated. This will mean 10,000,000 tires for original 
equipment, figuring four tires and a spare to each car. 

Many companies have been behind on orders for heavy duty 
bus and truck tires. Sales to bus manufacturers and operators 
during the first eight months of this year have been more 
than double those of last year. There has been a 
constantly increasing demand, owing to the many new bus lines 
being opened up, and the growing use of buses on feeder lines 
cperated by street railway and railroad companies. While still 
in the experimental stage, the balloon tire is entering the bus 
and truck field Exhaustive road and laboratory tests have 
shown conclusively, say tire engineers, that balloons will serve 
as economically on trucks and buses as they do on passenger 
cars. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is manufacturing about 
35,000 casings and 45,000 inner tubes daily; Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., 30,000 tires and 36,000 tubes; The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., 25,000 casings and 30,000 tubes; Miller Rubber Co., 12,000 
casings and 15,000 tubes; General Tire & Rubber Co. and Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co. are each making 4,000 and 5,500 tires a 
day. 

A large fall and winter tire business is forecast by officials of 
the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. With the initiation of buses 
and trucks into constantly widening fields of use. tires are no 
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lacements in 1925. In 


Buses and trucks are run in all kinds 


eed tires both winter 


‘ lt mak ng tomobile us 
( mmer s es hav ecome an all 
Ca 
i I \\ Litch eld, 
(; avea lire & Rubbe ( \ n, Ol 
Hugo Eckner, recently in Berlin, regarding 


airship, to be constructed at the 


be twice the size of the Los Angeles which 

é stenc Goodyear officials say the 
uh will not affect their plans, and does not 

uirship is not safe 

mploves of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

ok part in the company’s big Labor Day 


The entire day was spent 
awarded to winners by C. FE 
Other 


ng Field, Sept. 7 
prizes wert 


the employes activities committee. 


-oncerts, fireworks and a flight by the blimp 


was held in Goodyear hall in the evening 
Miller 


of construction, according to the 


Ohio, are expected to reduce the average num 


1917 the average number 


f tires used as replacements on each car was 4.52, while in 1924 
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nly 2.74 tires 


Rubber Works Co., Akron, Ohio, has nearly 


to its plant, which will increase production 
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of almost 25 per cent 


sn wed a gain 


1923. John A. MacMillan is president and 


Che Cooper Corporation, with general offices at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
maintains a tire manufacturing division at Findlay, Ohio, where 
Cooper cord tires and other rubber goods are produced, the bat- 
tery manufacturing division being at Madisonville, a suburb of 


Cincinnati. Recently another line has been added, the Cooper 
} 


attery eliminator 

Exhibitors at the seventh annual convention and exposition of 
for Steel Treating, held September 14 to 
at Cleveland, Ohio, included the following: the Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., 
Hoboken, New Jersey; the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
New York, N. Y.; and the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


the American Society 
18 1925 


Connecticut; the 


turing Co., 


The Ra-Clare Rubber Co., Inc., specializing in the manufac- 
ture of toy balloons, has moved its factory from Delaware to 
Newark, Ohio. At the new location additional equipment has 
heen installed, while the plant capacity is double that of the old 
factory. Charles A. Breyley is president. 

The Hammond Rubber Co., Massillon, Ohio, specializing in 
the manufacture of toy balloons, has increased its capita] from 
$10,000 to $25,000. S. W. Hammond is general manager of the 
concern. 

E. H. Nahm, well known to the rubber trade in the Middlewest, 
has made his permanent address at 333 Fernwood Drive, Akron, 
Ohio. He is connected with the rubber service department of 
rhe Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 Sixth avenue, New 
York, N. 


Railway Locomotive Replaces Disabled Boiler 
During the heighth of production, one of the large boilers of 
lhe Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
down. In this crisis a railway locomotive was secured and con- 


Newark, Ohio, recently broke 

















Locomotive Assists in Making Pharis Tires 


at its manufacturing 


was continued at the maximum point. It is believed that this is 


cted to the steam mains of the factory so thz 


the first time a locomotive was used for such a purpose. 


The Pi mpany is now erecting 
With its completion, the plant 


a day and the same number of inner 


laris C a new two-story building 


which will measure 60 by 200 feet. 
will produce 3,500 tires 
tubes. Carl Pharis is general manager 

Be. We 
organization, is now in charge of export distribution for The Star 
Rubber Ce Akron, Ohio. Mr. Aguirre has traveied ex 
tensively through the West Indies, Mexico, and South America. 

C. V. Hewitt, for fifteen years associated with the Goodyear 
organization, is now covering the state of Ohio for The Star 
Akron, Ohio. 


guirre, for five years export manager of the Mason 





Rubber Co., Inc., 
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Firestone Celebrates Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
In celebrating on August 3, 1925, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, President Harvey S. Firestone, can point, with pardonable 
pride, to a remarkable record of achievement. 
He began in 1900 with a capital of $50,000 in a small factory 
building in South Akron, and a force of only twelve men, making 








Harvey S. Firestone and His Five Sons 


carriage tires only. The company soon found it necessary not 
only to increase its capital, but also to enlarge its plant. Addi- 
tional buildings were erected in 1904, 1905, 1907, 1908, and 1909, 
until in 1924 the factory’s floor space included 2,399,400 square 
feet, with an output estimated for 1924 at 6,627,973 automobile 
casings. 

The company’s subsidiary plants include the Firestone Steel 
Products Co., Akron, Ohio, said to produce the largest number 
of rims of any factory in the world; the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Canada, with a capacity 
of 3,000 tires and tubes daily; and the Firestone-Apsley Rubber 
Co., Hudson, Massachusetts, having over five acres of floor space, 
and a capacity of 25,000 pairs of footwear daily. Still other plants 
include the Firestone Cotton Mills, Fall River, Massachusetts, with 
a floor space of eight acres; and the Firestone warehouse at Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements, a large washing and refining plant with 
storage capacity for 5,000 tons of rubber. 

Mr. Firestone is well known through his activities in pro- 
moting good roads throughout the country, the Harvey S. Fire- 
stone University Scholarships, and the Ship-by-Truck movement 
which was established through his efforts. He is now organizing 
the Firestone-Liberia Rubber Co., to plant one million acres of 
Hevea in Liberia, the pioneer attempt to supply American manu- 
facturers with adequate supplies of rubber. 


Convention of General Salesmen 


In an address to salesmen of the General Tire & Rubber Co. 
attending the annual convention recently held in Akron, Ohio, 
President William O’Neil predicted that sales for 1925 would 
be in excess of $18,000,000, compared with $13,000,000 in 1924. 
He set $25,000,000 as the goal for next year. 

President O’Neil said spring datings would be abandoned, ex- 
cept in particular cases. No change in the present prosperous 
condition in the rubber industry is anticipated, and except for 
a slight letup in January and February, unusually heavy sales 
are likely to be made. He told of the company’s plans for in- 
creasing production by use of new factory additions now being 
There have been periods in the past when General 


constructed. 


refused new business owing to the heavy demand from its old 
dealers. 

Others who spoke at the convention were: W. E. Fouse and 
C. J. Jahant, vice-presidents; Secretary T. F. O'Neil, S. S. Poor, 
sales manager of the New York territory; Howard F. Smith, 
sales manager of the western territory, and A. B. Stiller, ad- 
vertising manager. 

District managers attending were: W. G. McGruden, Chicago, 
Illinois; J. B. Cudlip, Kansas City, Missouri; C. H. Boyer, San 
Francisco, California; D. S. Fitzgerald, Dallas, Texas: and 
H. D. Taylor, Atlanta, Georgia. 


President of Servus Rubber Company 


Judson J. Adams, president and general manager of the Servus 
Rubber Co., Rock Island, Ill., which is the only company in that 
state manufacturing canvas rubber soled and rubber footwear, was 
He attended the public and high 


schools and received his higher education at the Ohio State Uni- 


born at Dresden, Ohio, in 1880. 


versity. 

In 1903 he accepted a position with the Henry C. Werner Co., 
wholesale distributers of boots, shoes and rubbers. During the 
ensuing year, he accepted a posi- 
tion with the Beacon Falls Rub- 
ber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Con- 
necticut, and served that company 
in various capacities during the 
following twelve years, gaining a 
very thorough knowledge of the 
business from the factory to the 
finished product as sold by the 
retail merchants. In 1915 his 
marked executive ability and con- 
scientious efforts were rewarded 
by his advancement to the posi- 
tion of western manager, with 
entire jurisdiction over that com 
pany’s affairs from the territory 
north and south from the east- 
ern Ohio boundary, with dis- 
tributing houses in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
San Francisco. In February of the following year he was elected 
treasurer of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Meanwhile, he had come to appreciate the distributing advan- 
tages of the great central market for canvas rubber soled and 
rubber footwear, and following the death in 1921 of Tracey S. 
Lewis, president of the Beacon Rubber Shoe Co., he began 
the organization of the Servus Rubber Co., a million and a half 
corporation, in Rock Island, Illinois, 

Among his early associates and financial supporters were Law- 
rence B. Icely, president of Thos. E. Wilson & Co. of Chicago, 
who is now vice-president of the Servus Rubber Co., and William 
T. Church of the law firm Church, Haft & Robertson of Chicago, 
who is now secretary of the Servus Rubber Co. The stock in 
the new company which was not subscribed for by the firm’s 
organizers and friends was quickly taken by investors in Rock 
Island, Chicago and New York. 

Mr. Adams has an uncanny ability to pick the right men for 
executive positions; witness his choice of John T. Crowley, man- 
ufacturing director, Irvin S. Rauch, general sales manager, Alex- 
ander W. McKee, office manager, and Myron D. Ettla, export 
and advertising manager. With the aid of this organization, the 
first unit of a new and modern factory costing over $300,000 was 
completed in 1923. It was immediately placed in operation with 
no indebtedness and sufficient cash capital for its requirements. 
The first shoes manufactured were sold before the materials for 
the patterns had been cut, and all subsequent production has been 


sold in advance of completion. 





Judson J. Adams 
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he original plant comprised a three-story brick building 310 


by 60 feet, with boiler room, storage warehouse and cement house 
separate, providing a combined floor area of nearly 60,000 square 


f 5,000 pairs of canvas rubber soled and 





ibber footwear daily. Today over 500 men and women are 
employed in the plant, and production exceeds 7,200 pairs of shoes 
[The firm's sales channels extend from one end of the 
United States to the other, and to foreign countries. To still 
f é ! apacity to meet the ever-growing demand 
steady market, a second three-story unit 164 by 8&4 feet, with 
the connecting areaway 20 by 70 feet, has been completed and 
equipped at a approximately 
J ganize, finance, build and equip such a plant in two years 
ul t e to secure such a volume of business is an 
ichievement worth while, indicating the keen perception, boundless 
energy and organizing ability of Judson J. Adams 
He is a member of various Masonic bedies, including the Mystic 
Shrine, the Ili Athletic Club of Chicago, the Rock Island 
enal | k Island Club, and many other social 
orga! atior 





Myr D export manager of The Servus Rubber Co., 
Rock Is 1, Ill has, in the interests f is organization, re- 
cently sailed for Europe, where he will visit England, Holland, 

1 Gern 

] H. Met a O'Donnell, 1 merly <¢ nected with 

e Vict S ghel lire i e (it il Tire & Rubbe 
( ire ciated wit! the Gle 1 Tire ¢ ot Louis 
Mis 1, the st te tor that cit f India tires Mr Mc- 
Cruden was a g f the Chicago branch main- 





perating its 


The Standard Four Tire C Keokuk, Iowa, is 





fac y th night 1 day, while sales are at present the largest 
in the company’s history \. E. Verner is general sales manager. 
R. I Ter ] ee! ip nted manager I the 
ranch maintained by the Mohawk Rubber ( 
while G. I. Windle is in charge of the company’ 
} cl it | UK tT 
H. L. Whitese bee a ed special representative in 
Kansas for t Star Rubbe ( \k t () 
The Mar Rubber Ce Marion, Indiana, has purchased the 





rubber, tennis, and felt slipper jobbing business of the 


Hirth- 





Krause ( 6-20 | i avenue Grand Rapi is, Michigan, and 
will continue operations at Grand Rapids. The newly acquired 
establishment will represent the fifth division maintained by the 
Marion compat! the others being located at Marion, Indiana 

lumb ) r Michigan; and Chicago, Illinois. Good 
year rubber gloves are carried, and rubber boots and shoes, 
tennis and sport shoes, et Executives include: G. P. Butter 
x tl \ ‘ t « H W ] she 

F. C. Hern pre ta treasure t ewly or 
ga ed Gill \ Cl . Wisconsi recently sol 
it receivers R. W. Hutchins is vice-president and assistant 
ecret l retar f the new nceern 


DENMARK AS MARKET FOR AMERICAN TIRES 


American tir export t Der mark have een mcreasing steadily 





in recent years, the present year proving no exception. For the 
irst half of Denmark has taken pneumatic casings to the 

alue of S46 nner tubes, $63,407; and solid tires, $18,488, 
1 total of $548,640. The corresponding total] for the entire year 


9690, imports of Ameri 


n 








casings for that period 


being estimat it $601,378; inner tubes, $64,861, and solid tires, 
$33,451 Totals for the years 1923 and 1922 were respectively 
$647.158 $553.08 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


General conditions continue good, despite the seasonal slow-up 
in tire production, averaging about 10 per cent below the mid- 
summer peak. While one automobile supply company 
with 125 stores on the coast, announced a drop in the price of 


accessory 


tires, the increases recently made by tire manufacturers on the 
Coast and the prices fixed for distributers of eastern and mid-wes- 
ern concerns, indicate that tires will remain unchanged for perhaps 
a couple of months. If crude rubber does not become cheaper 
meanwhile, it is likely that prices may advance 5 or 10 per cent 

Che larger manufacturers of mechanical rubber goods announced 
price increases last month ranging from 10 to 12 per cent follow- 
ing similar and larger increases made by eastern competitors 
several months ago. Further changes are said to be improbable for 
a long time to come, unless the crude situation changes radically 


4 


Complaint is made by some tire manufacturers that advertising 
by eastern tire makers advising dealers against heavy purchases 
caused a considerable cut down in sales in the Pacific territory ; 
and doubt is expressed if the campaign will redound ultimately to 
the advantage of the eastern concerns. 

The field of tire promotion appears to be deserted. 


This hesitancy in 


compan) 
1 starting new rubber companies is due to the 
cf many promotions to make good, dearness of crude 
concerns can- 


lallure 
material, and the realization of investors that new 
not compete with older concerns, equipped for quality and quantity 
production. An effort is being made, however, to promote some 
bber reclaiming enterprises, the favorable arguments being: a 
zreat amount of cheap rubber scrap; many rubber manufacturers 
be supplied; and low production costs 
rubber-insulated wire 
vith a decided stiffening in price, and all due to building activity 
ind present and the hydro-electric in- 
lustry. Makers of rubber heels and shoes report good business, 
ut sharp competition in prices. Many large dealers in rubber 
venturing into the rubber flooring business in a small 
flooring 


\ considerable demand is noted for 


prospective extension of 


goods are 





y; and representatives of eastern companies making 
material report increasing popularity of their products. 
\t the Goodyear plant in Los Angeles casing production is 
slightly below 6,000 daily, with tubes averaging 6,400. This out- 
put is expected to be maintained for the remainder of 1925, and the 
confident that the present year’s 
gain over that of 1924. Vice-President and 
General Manager Albert F. Osterloh has been spending much 
time lately looking after company affairs in the upper coast cities, 
with H,. D. representative of the parent 
,oodyear company of Akron. During the past month five carloads 
f rubber arrived at the factory, being part of a shipment from 
the Far East. The purchase was made early in the spring, the 
company’s practice being to maintain a six months’ position on 


management is business will 


w a marked 


Thompkins. special 


ude rubber 


The Pioneer Rubber Mills, San Francisco, California, and of 


vhich George S better than 


Towne is president, reports business 
ever. The factory at Pittsburg is working night and day, and 
the output includes light and heavy hose, belting, packing, heels, 
general mechanicals, and hard rubber battery jars. Delivery has 
ist been made of 10,000 feet of 3%4-inch fire hose to the City of 
Los Angeles, and an order has been received for 25,000 feet of 

inch fire hose from the same source 


‘o provide for the storage of rubber-insulated and other wire, 
250,000 cement and 
J. A. Roebling Sons Co., Trenton, New Jersey, at 16th street and 


Carolina avenue, San Francisco, California. 


steel warehouse is being erected for the 


T 


The United States Rubber Co.’s San Francisco branch reports 
total sales for September much above the same month jin 1924 
While increases have been good in all lines, tires have been a 
Division Manager J. B. Brady has 


particularly strong feature 
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recently been making a personal study of trade conditions in the 
Northwest. Mr. Brady has recently had as his guest George H. 
Mayo, one of the company’s executives from New York. 

The Sound Rubber Co., Tacoma, Wasihngton, is making balloon 
tires in the smaller sizes and is preparing to manufacture the 
larger sizes later in the year. Manager E. J. Hanson reports a 
well-sustained demand for standard cord tires in all sizes, and a 
steady improvement in business despite the handicap of higher 
prices. 

Messrs. Samuel Steere, textile expert; C. T. Hutchins, assistant 
manager of the advertising department; and O. C. Spinchcombe, 
manager of repair material sales, all of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, have been recent visitors on the Coast. 

George W. Greene has recently been appointed superintendent 
of the Coast Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, California. 


Million Dollar Goodyear Addition 


A million-dollar addition to the plant of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of California, Los Angeles, California, has been 
authorized by the directorate. Construction will begin at once. 
The structure will be, like the remainder of the plant, of brick 
and reinforced concrete, will cover 100 by 200 feet, and have five 
stories and a mezzanine floor, thus adding floor space which will 
total 1,000,000 square feet; and providing for the employment of 
about 1,000 additional operatives. It is stated that the capacity 
of the present plant is fast reaching its limit. 

M. S. Kelley, comptroller, treasurer, and one of the directors 
of the Goodyear company, as also of the subsidiary Goodyear 
Textile Mills, has resigned his official positions to become as- 
sistant manager of the Goodyear Export Co., Akron, Ohio. 
W. S. Downs will succeed him as comptroller and treasurer of 
the California Goodyear concerns. Regular quarterly dividends of 
134 per cent, payable October 1, have been declared on the pre- 
ferred stock of the two concerns, as well as a similar deferred 
dividend on the tire company’s preferred. 


The Rubber Trade in Canada 

It is interesting to note that since April 1 the price of 30 by 3% 
tires has advanced from $9.45 to $12, an increase of over 20 per 
cent. Prices on rubber heels and jar rings have been advanced, 
and business is good at the recently advanced quotations on rub- 
ber goods of all kinds 

It is said that the old waterproof is coming back. One manu- 
facturer is preparing a representative line of waterproofs for 
spring, rubberized in England and manufactured in Canada. 

The eighth annual convention of the Canadian Bicycle Dealers 
Association was held recently at Hamilton, Ontario. Prominent 
speakers included Earl Rogerson, sales manager of the bicycle 
division of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
also G. Evans, of A. Schrader’s Sons. 

John Myles, vice-president of the Columbus Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, is on his annual inspection of Western Canada branches. 
He was in Winnipeg quite recently. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Automotive Industries of 
Canada, C. H. Carlisle, vice-president and general manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., was reelected vice- 
president. Mr. Carlisle and W. A. Eden, Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Ltd., were elected to the board of directors. 

The Independent Rubber Co., Limited, with head office at Guy 
and St. James. streets, Montreal, Canada, has opened a new 
footwear distributing branch at 288 McDermot avenue, Winnipeg, 
where its products will be carried for the convenience of the re- 
tail trade. Thomas J. Spence, formerly associated with The Co- 
lumbus Rubber Co. of Montreal, has been appointed manager of 


the new division. 
N. M. Lynn, general sales manager of the Ames Holden-Mc- 


Cready Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, reports good business from 
the 27 rubber salesmen now covering their respective territories. 

The Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., is now occupying handsome offices 
on St. Peter street, Montreal, the whole building being remodelled 
to meet the company’s requirements. 

Goodrich Hi-Press rubber footwear is being regularly produced 
at the Goodrich factory, Kitchener, Ontario. All classes of Hi- 
Press footwear are ready for distribution to the Canadian public 
through the footwear trade. 

The Riley Engineering & Supply Co., 360 Dufferin street, Tor- 
mto, and 3 Nicholas street, Montreal, will be the distributer 
throughout the Canadian territory of goods manufactured by the 
Flexo Supply Co., 104-106 South Main street, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The latter organization specializes in Flexo Kant Leak 


pipe joints for rubber machinery. 


Annual Fall Convention of M. and A. M. A. 


Ihe annual fall convention of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association will be held October 7 to 10 at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. At the various sessions a large 
attendance is expected, and an interesting program has been pre 
pared. 

Canadian Tire Exports 

During the month of June, 1925, Canada exported 126,934 pneu 
matic casings, value $1,514,708; 111,150 inner tubes, value $188, 
257; and 8717 solid tires, value $217,413. The leading markets 
for these goods included the United Kingdom, which took casings 
valued at $151,776; inner tubes, $13,016; and solid tires, $35,009. 
Other important customers were in the following order: Arge1 
tina, Australia, Japan, Denmark, Sweden, and Mexico. 


RUBBER IN HYDRAULIC BRAKE CONSTRUCTION 


In the September issue of The Journal of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, H. E. Maynard, author of an article entitled 
“Development Difficulties and the Design of Hydraulic Brake 
Units,” reviews the attempts to find a material that would resist 
high temperatures, that would be comparatively non-compressible, 
and that would provide a seal for pistons in cylinders, the result 
being the final adoption of a special rubber compound that is 
apparently satisfactory in al] respects. : 

Several illustrations show‘the use of rubber in the design of 
enclosed wheel-cylinders, where a rubber cup is attached to the 
piston, while the cylinder itself is protected by a rubber boot. Still 
another represents a flexible hose connection from the tubing on 
the frame to the wheel cylinders, and where, in the hose construc- 
tion, rubber is used for both the inner and outer coverings. 

According to the author, the rubber cups “form a perfect seal 
at all times and continue to function after being subjected to the 
highest temperatures that are employed in drying the paint in the 
process of car production or that are generated in the brake 
cylinders by use of the car on the road. Moreover the material 
has the toughness and resistance to wear that give it long life,” 


AMERICAN TIRE AND TUBE EXPORTS 

Exports by American manufacturers of pneumatic casings for 
automobiles totaled during the twelve months ended June, 1925, 
1,444,649, value $17,117,350, as compared with the corresponding 
record for the year previous of 1,077,489 casings, value $12,937,- 
712. Similar exports of inner tubes during the 1924-25 period 
reached a total of 1,268,934, value $2,228,219, as against 949,814, 
value $1,738,182, for the twelve months ended June, 1924. A 
falling-off is however noted in the 1924-25 shipments of solid 
tires, these numbering 101,716, value $2,603,636, as against 103,- 
983, value $2,696,958, for the preceding twelve months. Total 
exports of automobile tires and tubes were estimated as having a 
value for the 1924-25 period of $21,949,205, as compared with $17,- 
372,852, the total for the twelve months preceding. 
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CUSHIONING QUALITY OF 


} 


TIRES 

lire and truck impact tests have 
years at the 
Washington, D. C. A progress 
been prepared | 
accelerometer used for securing 


f 


Station city of 


report of this work has recenth: 


Arlington Experimental near the 
the Bureau of Public Roads describing the special 
an autographic record of the im 
pact and cushioning effects 


The tire offering the best cushioning qualities is the one that 
will cause the wheel to come to rest in its vertical motion in the 
greatest distance by reason of its smaller deceleration value. Thes« 


cushioning qualities of the different tires are dependent not only 


upon their inherent characteristics, but also somewhat upon the 
character of the obstruction that they may strike 
The horizontal speed with which the truck wheel strikes a 


obstruction, rregularity, in the road surface and the load 


carries are also influential factors. The cushioning quality « 


particular tire is also somewhat affected by the tire temperature 
A few of the results indicated by the tests made show 
follows : 
1. The magnitude of the 
. 


as high as 2,500 feet per secc 


deceleration of a truck 


nd in the case of badly worn tires 


2. Wide tires give higher impact-forces than narrow tires f 
the same load 

3. The vertical thickness of rubber available for cushioning 1 
solid and cushion tires is a very important factor. A badly w 


tire may give an impact force of seven times that of the static lcad 


4. An unevenly worn or a damaged tire may easily produce the 
effect of a very rough road both in the force the road must with 
stand and the equal and opposite force withstood by the truck 

5. It is, of course, self-evident that the cushioning qualities of 
tires and the impact forces developed by traffic, are of small value 
and consequence and not capable of being measured on really 
It is only on rough and wavy pavements that 


be 


smooth pavements 
these qualities and force factors are of sufficient magnitude to 


compared 


SURVEY OF TIRE DEALERS’ STOCKS 


The Rubber Division of the Department of Commerce is making 
a third semi-annual survey of tire dealers’ stocks as of October 
1, 1925. The average number of tires held by dealers 

October 1, 1924, 53.6 
stocks of 1925, represented in the second semi-annual survey, av- 
the crude rub- 
valuable than 


forms will 


reporting 


was only while the corresponding spring 


eraged 62.2 tires per dealer. The uncertainties of 


ber situation should render the third 
the previous ones. More 100,000 questionnaire 
be mailed to tire dealers throughou 


this matter prompt attention. 


survey more 
than 
the country, who should give 








been in progress for nearly two 


SHOES MADE FROM OLD TIRES 


Although the peasants, in all countries having peasantry, are 
inventive resource when 
This picture repre- 
sents a sample 
shoe, fashioned 
by the Spanish 
peasants indi- 
vidually, from 
stock cut from 
old tire casings. 
In order to 
the 
import 
scrap 


otten very poor, they are not without 


pressed by needs, as the illustration testifies 





avoid 
Spanish 

tax on 
tires, such tires 
are imported 
cut into pieces 
of suitable 
lengths for 























fashioning into 
crude shoes. 
Plies stripped 
from the side 

| walls furnish 
the stock for 

toe cap straps 
and heel coun- 

Spanish Peasant’s Shoe ter. The vari- 


ous parts are 


fastened by staples to the tire tread section serving as 


} 
bottom. The ankle strap passes through slits in the rear 


securely 
a shoe 
of the heel piece and instep strap and serves to secure the shoe 
in place upon the foot. Shoes of this construction unquestionably 
afford “more miles per dollar” than any other line of rubber shoes. 
Shoes of similar construction are made and used by natives in 
certain parts of China. Likewise, boots made on a similar plan, 
from scrap tires, are used by the native blacks in the Rand mines of 
South Africa. 


FRENCH IMPORTS OF AMERICAN TIRES 

During the first half of 1925 France has imported from the 
United States pneumatic casings to the value of $128,029; inner 
$15,142; and solid tires, $2,300; a total of $145,471, as 
compared with $190,114, the corresponding value for the entire 
year 1924. Such imports have however fluctuated greatly, the 
1923 value for tires and tubes being only $90,135, as against 
$289,946, the total estimate for the year 1922. 


tubes, 

















Inventory—Production—Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires—Rubber and 
Fabric Consumption 
High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 
Ditmas a Ball gs Solid and Cushion Tires 
Cord Fabric — EY ——__ : 
wt pA -—~ Total Total 
Prod Total Shi Produc- Total Ship- Produc Ship- Produc- Ship- 
1925 Inventory tior ments Inventory tion ments 1925 Inventory tion ments Inventory tion ments 
eaemee 1 1,999,410 1,618,169 1,498,309 1,009,201 908,260 January 901,031 £46,146 £63,315 196,774 52,464 44,814 
iene s108.082 8 1,458,136 1,710,425 944,168 718,626 February 877,851 40,106 764.874 191.733 53,058 $5,646 
March 4 369'673 939 1.708 1'836,228 738,625 616,35 March 926,303 1,217,367 1,168,277 175,010 $6,751 69,833 
April $035,061 1,816,641 2.012.794 1,700,699 562,449 661,907 April 1,980,594 1,626,369 1,448,974 166,389 66,059 70,950 
May >| 04 Rg] 69 2.966073 1.461.30 480.339 714,728 May . 386,840 1,803,607 1,484,877 156,175 75,473 846,785 
June 287.827 1.894'704 2,610,409 1.0338 439,397 869,058 fune 684 1,729,121 1,573,062 153.098 85,036 90,942 
Tuly ? $ 479,160 8,814 447,145 809,290 y 1,654,629 1,561,806 1,434,981 152,587 75,228 74,715 
Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
Hich I e Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes casings, tubes, solid and cushion tires 
Pro Total Sh Pro- Total Ship- Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber 
1925 r t ments Inventory ductior ments 1925 Pounds Pounds 
ation 7,756,467 4,171,812 3,643,841 920,728 $85,243 $28,533 January . 12,310,822 42,170,869 
ebruary g 21 4 77.721 989 606 951,539 776,855 738,734 February . 13,363,986 41,720,847 
March 40,99 $8 3,120,624 1,135,649 1,354,434 1,162,910 March "'! 15%n40/609 46°365,630 
April a7 3.556.258 1,486,546 1,879,007 1,471,976 April 14,902,337 48,154,633 
May 7 415 4,513,460 1,840,425 1,908,973 1,516,774 May , 14,984,561 47,639,298 
ene 5'910.609 5.173.477 1,896,178 1,640,465 1,600,410 Tune 15,840,498 53,306,781 
{un 4.677.647 4 $.3£7.295 1.798.919 1,360,719 1,497,747 July , eocccccessoscoee SORES TFC 53,197,164 





Compiled from Rubber Association Figures. 
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Uniform Output from Widely Separated Rubber Plants 


How Goodyear Branch Plants Are Managed to Function as One with a Uniform Product 


ARGE manufacturers engaged in national merchandising are 
L. finding it increasingly advantageous to operate branch plants 

in various parts of the country. There are notable instances 
of the practice in the rubber industry. P. W. Litchfield, first 
vice-president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
in Factory tells the numerous advantages of branch plants and 
how uniform output is obtained in the Ohio, California, and Ca 
nadian plants of his company \ brief abstract of the article 
follows : 

Branch Plant Advantages 

Greater economy and security in meeting keen local competition 
summarize the advantages. Reducing the freight charges and 
facilitating distribution are the principal considerations. Trans 
portation costs are higher on finished goods than on raw mate- 
rials, and it costs a dollar a hundredweight, more or less, to ship 
goods from east of the Mississippi to the Pacific Coast. Canadian 
branch plants save not only the freight but an import duty of 37 
per cent of the selling price of tires, for example. 

Inter-plant competition effects lower costs, either through more 
production at the same expense, or the same production at less 
expense. More time and labor-saving methods are discovered in 
three plants than in one. Those approved on testing out become 
standard practice in all three factories the next week. 

Finally, branch plants divide risks and make it easier to meet 


to operate the branch plant with the same skill, methods and 
standards learned in the mother plant. And it must be so thor- 
oughly systematized that the branch may be given an adequate 


budget of money within which to live. 


How a Uniform Product is Insured 

A uniform product from all plants is of prime importance. Only 
by uniform quality throughout the country wherever rubber 
goods are bought or manufactured can public confidence in na- 
tionally advertised goods be maintained. Key-men in each branch, 
selected and trained in the parent plant, is the first step. Each 
plant is given uniform machinery, tested compounds and identical 
specifications. Time studies are standardized minutely, accurately 
and corrected monthly. All plants are taught to “talk” in the 
same language and must keep in constant touch or they will drift 
apart. 

Every day the Goodyear home factory office sends letters and 
telegrams to the two branch plants. Every day it receives 30 to 
50 letters in duplicate from these plants. A complete daily report 
in code brings up-to-the-minute developments and gets action on 
pressing problems. Every month statistics of the most thorough 
kind are exchanged. Periodically the vice-president in charge of 
operations receives full reports from each plant, together with 
actual samples of the products made. Executives in each of the 





Inter-Plant Relations Man Securing Tire Data 


emergencies of various sorts. Should fire destroy one of the 
plants, for example, the other two could make shipments until it 


could be rebuilt. 
Essentials of Successful Branch Operation 


A branch plant will be not an asset but an added expense un- 
less it can be made independently economical at the start. It 
must be possible to turn over to it enough business to make it 
fully operative and eliminate idle time. The parent plant must be 
so thoroughly organized that a corps of specially trained key-men 
—executives, inspectors and experimenters—may be transferred 


three plants make two or more visits a year to the other plants to 
tie the plants even more closely together. 

Tire uniformity, for example, is maintained by a rigid system 
of tests. Every week a full line of tire sections is shipped from 
each of the three plants to the other two plants. These tire sec- 
tions are cut and analyzed, so that any variation from standard 
is soon detected. In Akron the firm’s tires are tested against those 
of its competitors. A fleet of “test cars” drives about 400 miles a 
day to see how quickly tires wear out and whose wear out first. 
All results of such tests are promptly forwarded to the two branch 


plants. 
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The Inter-Plant Relations Department 


Most of this tact work is handled by an inter-plant relations 


department at the parent y in Akron, Ohio. It acts as the 














personnel repr¢ tive California and Canadian plants, 
and as a clearing se for the transmission of new information 
back and fortl that all three plants will function as one. It 
also distr ming lers for domestic shipment and ex- 

I ! t i abl located € juipped t handle 
them, freights and duties considered, and sometimes switches or- 
ders to the piant that needs the business most 

Technically trained men are given the run of the parent plant, 
ind becaus f r intimate acquaintance with its workings 
derstand the s branch plants They can get access to 
anybody in the factory and are treated with the same promptness 
and given the sam mat which would be given to branch 
executives pet ! the ur mbassadors representing tl 
branch plant 

The eC] n t ‘ ‘ cial bes 
equipped t é problem as it is received and gets his an- 
swer, also the opiniotr tf men high ip if the 1 er seems to 
merit more thought Every question and suggestion gcts as 
prompt and thoroug! nsideration as if the writer were present 














fidence. If a ma s an idea for a new rubber product, machine, 
or process t ks | g, the ex mental department 
builds it and tests it out thoroughly, adopting or rejecting it on 

I t é matter where tl 1ay 

( t™ r Ss i its r- 

Many n [ t s mach y repairs and differences 

ure, W ly, must settled locally and the local 
superintend petent t I 5 emergencies. But on 
more p¢ é ms s plant or machinery rearrange- 
ment t ave xpense, each {| tw s to Akron. Wage 
scales a t t y é red to the main 
office 

Inter-Plant Relations Man in Each Branch 

At ea pliant the ac cClais meet once a day to 
act the day s and problems. An inter-plant relations man 
stationed there attends and always knows what is going on. All 
letters from the brar to the parent plant Akron, Oh are 
routed through hi hee so that duplication of inquiry, suggestion 
and inf Lette mailed in duplicate 
and a carbon of egch is kept. W ply eceived th ques 
tion and answer at led together in the branch inter-relations 
departm 

This depart tes the firm’s purchasing for all its 
plants. Every month each branch furnishes a review of its pur- 
chases d ent ll stock ha Overstocks of any 
material are promptly removed by transfer to another plant or 
by order to a excess material ontracts for rubber, 
cotton tabr nd mpounds are made on the basis of next 
year’s needs general knowledge as to what each plant will 
require Ye $ nt to each plant so that requirements can 
be drawn against each contract. Overbuying is avoided to a 
great ex y of working ahead five or six months 
or ing é plant is promptly advise 

As é g ! s department saves much 
trouble and expe vy kee g plants advised e rise and 
fall of customers mestic and foreign sales or changes in dis- 
tribution method als y routing new business t ffset occa- 
sional cancellati f orders and maintain production, and by 


detailed specifications and instructions for the manu- 
machinery. 
printed matter and other sup- 
r branch plant 


furnishing 
facture of new products and 


the installation of new 
Through this department cartons 
cr by the 


plies may be purchased eith y the parent 


from standardized samples, whichever can obtain them more 


cheaply, transportation considered. 


Standardized Time Studies and Budgets 


Time studies are worked out and standardized in the parent 
plant and then sent to the branches, where superintendents can get 
their piece-work rates almost without experimenting, because they 
know how each operation is priced in Akron. 

Each plant operates on a budget. Every month each superin- 
tendent reports the output of his plant for the following month 
and specifies the amount of materials and wages. At the end 
of the month actual costs are compared with the budget and the 
comparative figures of each plant are checked against each other. 
Having three plants, three budgets can be worked out with three 
times the carefulness that would be possible with one plant. 

If it becomes necessary to make radical changes in production 

the order to do so is invariably accompanied by a 
f the necessity for them in order that the branch 


plans quickly, 
full explanation « 
ficials may act understandingly, in full confidence. 


Keeping the Whole Organization a Unit 


Much as the 
bassadorial capacity, personal contact between executives 


inter-plant relations department can accomplish 
in an am 
Each plant’s executives must know the lead- 
two plants and work with them. When 
and know that man 


necessary. 
ing men in the other 

: writes to another he must “see” 

The important officials of the California and Canadian plants 
visit Akron for a week or two weeks at least twice a year to meet 
fer with the executives of the parent plant and observe 
factory practice. Every mpany visit the branch 
plants two to four times, and the heads of all factory departments 

Akron visit them at least once. Men often talk what they will 

t write. Intimate views and ideas are thus exchanged and small 


l 


und confer 


year Cé officials 





problems are solved before they become big. Worthy men are 
encouraged and promoted. The whole organization is kept as a 
1it with one purpose, one set of ideals and one head. 


The Value of a Monthly Publication 


Many matters of more or less importance are not sufficiently 
rit a place in the daily telegrams or even mention 
Such matters, numbering hundreds, are cited 
the inter-plant relations de- 
It not only mentions 
in specifications, new developments in time studies, but 
ns, for example, as how the Canadian plant 
a set of Ford tires for ship- 
almost omniscience it 


a personal letter 

| published by 

of all the plants 
} 


review 


executives 


1e cost of crating 
1rough its clearness, and 
has helped in no small way to maintain a unified organization in 


three distant states. 


ARGENTINA’S INCREASING IMPORTATIONS OF 
AMERICAN TIRES 


be one of the leading markets for Amer- 
first half of 1925 pneumatic cas- 
ings to the value of inner tubes, $147,252; and solid 
$63,344: a total of $1,186,184. It is interesting to compare 

this total with that for Argentina’s similar imports during the 
1924, when the figure reached $1,551,422, the corre- 

Sp nding estimate f r 1923 being $1,317,512, and for 1922, $1,141,- 


545. 


Argentina continues to 
taking during the 
$975,588 ; 


ican tires, 
tires, 


entire year 


Exports BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS DURING THE TWELVE 
months ended June 30, 1925, of hard rubber goods used in the 
electrical industries were estimated as being 694,282 pounds, value 
$255,079. Similar exports for the period of other hard rubber 


goods totaled 631,041 pounds, value $666,749. 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 

ONDITIONS in the rubber industry are beginning to show 
® considerable improvement, as rubber prices are at a more 

stable level, and consumers, particularly American, are tak- 
ing increasing interest in both near and next year deliveries. The 
growing steadiness of the market is also having its effect in in- 
ducing manufacturers to resume activities and replenish their 
depleted stocks. 

Following these improved conditions, the announcements of 
considerable dividends by a number of the producing companies 
are being made, the reports arousing some comments as to the 
wisdom of such procedure. In regard to interim dividends the 
Financial Times states under an editorial entitled “Rubber Divi- 
dend Policy”: 

With the arrival of the long-awaited profitable period for rub- 
ber producing companies, many shareholders are impatient at the 
ultra-conservative policy of the majority of concerns in unduly 
delaying the distribution, in the form of an interim dividend, of 
a proportion of the profits now materializing. Where the busi- 
ness carried on by a company entails the possibility of curtailment 
of revenue during the latter half of the trading year, the wisdom 
of distribution of profits earned in the early months of the period 
becomes debatable ; 

This argument cannot be put forward by a large number of 
rubber estates which have made satisfactory forward sales at 
prices showing handsome profits. A good example has already 
been given by several companies who have declared interim divi- 
dends at rates equal to the total distributions of the previous year. 

British Rubber Manufacturing Companies Issue 

Manifesto 

The last to date of a series of manifestos protesting against 
certain conditions in the rubber industry was issued on August 5 
by’ a number of British rubber organizations who regard the 
present price of spot rubber and the immediate forward position 
of the market with apprehension. The manifestos similarly is- 
sued were previously prepared by the India Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association, followed by the Motor Manufacturers’ and Traders’ 
Association, and the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 

The document under present consideration declares that, “the 
Stevenson scheme was formulated by a committee of rubber 
plantation interests; that conduct of the scheme since its incep- 
tion has been largely in the hands of planters; and that the entire 
measure was organized on an inaccurate basis, or an estimate of 
300,000 tons consumption in 1922, which events showed to be only 
78 per cent of actual consumption in that year.” 

Particularly stressing the statement: “We are greatly concerned 
with the possibility that incorrect estimates of the present posi- 
tion may prove disastrous,” the manifesto continues: “The world’s 
stocks are dangerously low. We estimate that at the present 
time there is less than four months world’s consumption of rubber 
in stock (inclusive of stocks in manufacturers’ hands, rubber 
growing countries, bonded warehouses and afloat). It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that normal stocks are eight months con- 
sumption. . 

“The Stevenson scheme provides at its maximum (ie., 10 per 
cent) an extra release of only 2,716 tons of rubber per month 
during successive quarters; or at most 80,000 tons per year. This 
weight of rubber is equivalent to only two months supply of 
rubber at the present rate of consumption. Reckoned in terms of 
probable future consumption of rubber, the unmodified working 
of the Stevenson scheme will be to accentuate as time goes on the 
present dangerous shortage. It is computed, for example, by the 
recent United States Government Survey, consumption will so 
exceed production that in 1930 the production of rubber will 


amount to 641,000 tons as against a consumption of 703,000 
ee 

“Manufacturers have relied too implicity upon the Legislature 
carrying out the spirit of the Stevenson legislation. The pivotal 
point of the scheme is ls 3d, and manufacturers had a right and 
have a right to expect that modification would be introduced into 
a scheme professing to be framed in the interests of ‘stabilization 
at a fair price.’ 

“The rubber manufacturing firms who are signatories to this 
statement employ in the aggregate some 7,000 workpeople. These 
firms are compelled now to buy on the ‘spot’ market, or will be 
\bliged to do so in the next few months. The interests of em- 
ployment at the present time of industrial stagnation would seem 
sufficient to warrant . .. the introduction of expedients or 
amendments to the scheme to carry out the expressed intention of 
the Legislature, viz., a stabilized price for rubber at ls 3d per 


pound.” 
Institution of the Rubber Industry 


With the opening of the fall and winter sessions of the Institu- 
tion, general meetings of the various branches have been held and 
plans for the future discussed. A tentative program as issued in 
the Institution Transactions promises some interesting sessions 
for the 1925-26 season, while the following papers will be read 
during the meetings for October: “Collective Advertising,” by 
Sir Charles Higham (London Section) ; “Modern Rubber Factory 
Layout,” by J. Bilsland (Manchester Section); “A Note on Gas 
Black for Rubber Manufacture; the Effects and Detection of 
Grit,” by G. Gallie; “Tensiles of Cold Cured Rubber,” by A. 
Zeitlin; “Notes on the Development of the Preparation of Raw 
Rubber,” by W. S. Davey (Birmingham Section); and “The 


) 


Vulcanization of Rubber Latex and its Commercial Application,” 


Philip Schidrowitz (Glasgow Section). 

November papers include: “The Plasticity of Unvulcanized 
Rubber,” by R. W. Griffiths (London Section); and “A Com- 
parison of British and American Manufacturing Methods,” by 
Colin Macbeth (Birmingham Section). 

In collaboration with the Institution, the Northern Polytechnic, 
Hollaway, London, N. 7, is maintaining courses in Rubber Tech- 
nology in connection with its Department of Chemistry. Both 
day and evening courses provide instruction in Pure and Technical 
Chemistry, as well as in rubber Technology. The list of mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee includes the names of men well- 
known to the rubber industry. 


Standardization of Tennis Balls 


At the annual general meeting of the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation, held in Paris, France, on March 20, 1925, the question 
of a standard of deformation of tennis balls was discussed. The 
three members of the international committee then appointed have 
now completed their work, and state as their unanimous decision 
that the minimum deformation of a tennis ball shall be 0.290 of 
an inch, and the maximum deformation 0.315 of an inch. 

The amended rule, which shall come into force January 1, 1926, 
is as follows: “The ball shall be not less than 2% inches nor 
more than 254 inches in diameter, and not less than 2 ounces nor 
more than 2-1/16 ounces in weight. The ball shall have a 
minimum bound of 50 inches and a maximum bound of 60 inches 
when dropped 100 inches at a temperature approximating to 68 
degrees Fahr., upon a concrete base, and a deformation of not 
less than 0.290 of an inch, and not more than 0.315 of an inch 
when subjected to a pressure of 18 pounds applied to each end of 
any diameter at a temperature approximating to 68 degrees Fahr.” 

The international committee has also recommended that in all 
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tests f ! the machine designed by Percy Herbert supplied almost 190,000 quintals while only 15,619 quintals came 
Stevens and | ted in Great Britain under patent No. 230,250 from Brazil 
shall be emp! Imports of manufactures of rubber showed a considerable in- 
: crease, totals being 3,249 quintals, value 1,802,000 marks and 
British Notes 10,354 quintals, value 6,542,000 marks for 1924 and 1925 respec- 
The dir the Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co., Limited tively Among the most important increases were tire casings, 
entertain t n August 27 more than 300 of the com 1,302 quintals instead of 211 quintals; rubber footwear, 229 quin- 
pany’s empl had been in their service for twenty years tals instead of 35 quintals; belting, 171 quintals against 15 quintals 
ind mor: nart of a celebration to commemorate the sevet ind packing, 296 quintals against 120 quintals. 
tieth birt ; , Tinto. « rman of the board of directors Total exports of manufactured rubber rose from 75,552 quin- 
\ ft lohn Haw retary of _ tals, value 33,466,000 marks to 78,295 quintals, value 44,045,000 
the | . Ru { fac r Association ted Mr marks. Shipments of tires and casings for all vehicles amounted 
\ 1 large sil salver to 13,763 quintals as compared with 13,906 quintals; tubes, 4,281 
many of the leading English rubber companies being represent quintals against 4,864 quintals; belting, hose and packing, 10,511 
ers to the gift quintals against 9,368 quintals; footwear, 1,882 quintals against 
The I Fort Dunlop minghar 2,099 quintals 
g x b ess formerly carried ot 


Ww. & A] mited, St. Mat Mills, Leicester, England Higher Prices 








I latt peci g t n ¢ [he continued rise in crude rubber has caused the manufac- 
f tires for turers of technical soft rubber goods to make further increases 
I Gutta Percha and Rubber (Londo in the prices of certain lines. On June 7 the rates had been 
i iesteadl @ 5 company has been formed to carrv on the Britis! augmented by 30 to 60 per cent; the latest increases, as from 
Percha & Rubber (¢ f Toronto, Canada July 26, range from 50 to 110 per cent. At the same time the 
rhe registers fice f the company are at 4 Southampton Row, minimum prices a number of staples of the cheapest kind have 
Lon NV. |. S. McMurray will act as the ging been lowered 
director of the organizatior Manufacturers continue to have difficulty in convincing dealers 
The Rubb. — So ~—s egistered [ the necessity for the higher prices. Most of the dealers are 
£500,000. the object of th lesa informed regarding the crude rubber market, and badly 
: rest itself in rubber and tropical agriculture generally. notices in certain daily papers do not help to make 
Ateant nclude men associated with well-known rubber ™atters clearer. Thus it was made to appear as if spot rubber 
shes r] on are Messrs Francis Pock & CG. had fallen « , siderably, whereas prices actually referred to 1926 
T tentend €.9 Eactchean London. FE. C. 3. Encland deliveries; while in other cases quotations were given in shillings 
ne ai and guilders, without the necessary explanation that these were 
Germany per pound and per half-kilo, respectively, and not per kilo (kilo = 
s 2.2 pounds). Small wonder, then, that some dealers protested to 
new —_ 1 caaghaatan “tela : ~_ manufacturers regarding what appeared to be uncalled for rais- 
‘ - ; —— —— ing of prices 
R cert German Notes 
rks pe "sy icy fs sed t The death of Herr Adolf Varwerk, head of the rubber firm 
~ uty rema mchanged. Other important items for whicl Varwerk & Lohn, is reported. The deceased was 73 years old 
» teri ‘ , re: inner tubes, 240 marks per 100 kilos; He was a man of extraordinary business insight and energy. 
e. 120 marks; footwear, 210 for unvarnished and 300 marks The Harburger Gummiwaren-fabrik Phoenix, Harburg, a E., 
varnis hard 1 er sheets and rods, 10 marks, and hard announces a new model rubber boot, the “Narwal.” This boot 
thher tubes. 40 mar is entirely of rubber and is to be worn over the leather shoe. 
Among tl tet for which increased duties are to be levied It is warmly lined, has a thick rubber sole, broad heel and is 
he noted fastened by means of four strong buckles. 
M Kilos 
——— — France 
Rubber ' : 3 The Para-France S. A. capitalized at 1,500,000 francs, with 
Rubber t f ; headquarters at 15 rue Valentin-Hauy, Paris, has recently been 
> r formed to buy, sell, work and reclaim rubber, leather and their 
a “ge g derivatives 
lia, ai 2 Etablissements Théophile Michelin, S. A., is a new firm with 
a capital of 1,000,000 francs, formed to exploit rubber in all its 
Belting < applications, Offices are at 58 rue Gide, Levallois-Perret. 
; ° 1 The Société Francaise Treugolnik, has moved its headquarters 
Othe from Levallois-Perret to 3, rue Chauveau-Lagarde, Paris. 
= gale ; Exports of all kinds of rubber tires and tubes during the first 
, i f ‘ a - half of 1925 aggregated 12,631,400 kilos estimated to represent 
971,200 pieces. In Europe, France’s best customers for tires, 
e were Great Britain, Switzerland and Belgium, of which each took 
Imports and Exports over a million kilos. Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands also took 
_— a If of 1923, Germany imported 221,631 quit fair quantities and comparatively important amounts went to the 
tals of raw rubber. valued at 80,035,000 marks, as compared wit! British colonies—particularly Australia, and to Algeria, Mo- 
196.339 quintal lue 22.801.000 marks for the corresponding  T0Cco, Argentina, Brazil, and French Indo-China. The United 


nerind of 1924 ; . lial nd British Fast Indies together States appears on the list with 259,600 kilos to its credit. 
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Austria 


Despite great difficulties caused by the economic crisis in 
Austria and greatly increased duties in certain importing coun- 
tries which had been among the firm’s chief markets, the Semperit 
Oesterreichisch-Amerikanische Gummiwerke A.-G., reports fairly 
satisfactory business. The profit for the past year amounted to 
19,312,469,113.42 kronen. 


Sweden 


Imports of crude rubber into Sweden during the first half of 
1925 came to 868,304 kilos as compared with 1,052,933 kilos for 
the corresponding period of 1924. With regard to rubber manu- 
factures, imports of rubber footwear were 71,575 kilos and 49,- 
236 kilos during the first six months of 1925 and 1924 respectively. 
All other manufactures of rubber totaled 1,946,615 kilos, against 
1,516,314 kilos. 

The exports included rubber waste and old rubber—161,531 
ainst 47,012 in 1924 and rubber footwear—48,153 
for the same periods respectively. 


kilos in 1925 ag 
kilos and 93,985 
~ . ° 
Czecho-Slovakia 
The rubber industry in Czecho-Slovakia has raised prices, in- 
creases ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. Further advances are 
looked for if rubber continues high. 


Russia 


It is reported that M. Byzow, director of the experiment sta- 

tion of the Treugolnik company, has succeeded in producing syn- 
thetic rubber on a scale promising well for its technical value 
and its economical advantages. M. Byzow will investigate whether 
the Toluene installations at Baku can be adapted to the produc- 
tion of butadiene, the basis of synthetic rubber. 
_According to reports, the rubber factory “Kontinent” estal 
lished at Riga, Latvia, some time ago is now employing 600 per 
sons. It appears to be the intention of the concern to expand still 
further and to employ 1,000 persons in the near future. The other 
new factory, “Quadrat,”’ was to have begun operations in May. 
Both these works turn out rubber footwear for which there is a 
strong demand. 


DUNLOP-NORTH BRITISH SHOE CO., LTD. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co. of Australia, Ltd., an entirely sep- 
arate organization from the English company, has joined interests 
with the North British Rubber Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in the formation of the Dunlop-North British Shoe Co., 
Ltd. In this enterprise, however, their mutual interests end 
with the manufacture of rubber tennis shoes, sand shoes, and 
galoshes, other important products including automobile and cycle 
tires, parafloor floor covering, hose, vulcanite combs, hot water 
bottles, golf balls, diving gear, waterproof sheeting, and india 
rubber and balata belting. The North British Rubber Co. of 
Australia Proprietary, Ltd., a subsidiary of the parent North 
British organization, and formed in Australia to market its prod- 
ucts, will continue to handle the lines above mentioned except 
rubber footwear. 

The new company, in which the Dunlop Rubber Co. is said 
to have a controlling interest, will be capitalized at £500,000, 
and its plant will be situated next to that of the Dunlop organ- 
ization at Abbotsford, Melbourne. The construction of the nec- 
essary buildings and the installation of equipment will be carried 
forward as rapidly as possible, in order to begin production early 
in 1926. The goods manufactured will bear the trade mark now 
used by the North British Rubber Co., and that organization will 
continue to ship rubber-soled shoes to Australia until the local 
plant is able to supply the demand.—Commerce Reports. 


Internationally Known Rubber Engineer 


Few men have had the practical training and experience in 
mechanical and rubber engineering both in England and America 
that has Colin Macbeth, the well-known consulting engineer. 

3orn of Scottish parentage in Bolton, Lancashire, England, 
on December 3, 1880, he was educated in private schools in 
England and Germany, and at the age of fifteen began a six 
years’ engineering apprenticeship in the steam engine building 
works of be & E. Wood, 3olton. 
Meanwhile he attended local tech- 
nical colleges at night, including 
textile subjects, and was graduated 
in 190]. 

For four years thereafter he 





was assistant works manager with 
Mather & Platt, Limited, Newton 
Heath, Manchester. To get Am- 
erican experience he then came to 
the United States, where he was 





for four years with the Atlas En- 
gine Works, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
employed successively as drafts- 
man and designer, boiler shop 
manager and assistant chief engi- 
neer in the manufacture of steam 





and oil engines, boilers and vari- 
Colin Macbeth ous special equipment. 

Returning to England in 1908, 
he experimented for some twelye months on cushion tires for 
automobiles, which brought him in touch with rubber manufac- 
turers, and he took a position with Wood-Milne, Limited, as sales 
manager, This connection dated from the time this firm took 
up tire manufacture in 1909 until 1913. 

In the latter year he joined the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., as 
works manager at Manor Mills in Birmingham, where golf balls, 
solid, cycle and motorcycle tires were manufactured. 

One of his biggest undertakings was to lay out the factories at 


‘ort Dunlop on modern lines and get them going, one department 
aiter another, in good shape to hand over to the production man- 
ager. In order to be quite sure of being up to date he made an 
extended tour of American tire factories and was thus able to 
compare British methods with the latest American practice. 

This work kept him busy until 1918, when he concentrated on 
he development of the cord tire, handing this over to production 
in the spring of 1921. Feeling that cord tire construction made 

umatic effect on modern tires, he 





possible to get greater pn 
then began to investigate the question of the “more-pneumatic” 
tire, which resulted in the introduction to England of the modern 
drop-base balloon tire. 

Last December Mr. Macbeth severed his connection with the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, to engage in private business as a 
consulting mechanical engineer on rubber manufacturing prob- 
lems and specializing in factory economy work. For three years 





he has agreed not to engage in tire work of any sort, but is 
free to pursue any other line of rubber work, whether manufac- 
ture, machinery, processes, layouts, designs, ete., including golf 
balls, with which he has had extensive experience. 

Mr. Macbeth is a member of the Institution of Automobile En- 
gineers, London, and of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
New York, and a fellow of the Institution of Rubber Industry, 
London. His contributions to the technical press date from the 
paper on “The Design and Manufacture of Pneumatic Motor 
Tires,” read to the Automobile Engineers in 1921 down to that 
on “The Development of the Balloon Tire,” read before the same 
institution this year 

“PNEUMATIC Tires,” BY Henry C. Pearson. An encyclopedia 
of tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding, machinery and processes. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


Malaya 


Exportable Rubber 


HE a tional per cent released for t quarter begin- 
ning wv ist, 1925, whereby shipments for the ensuing 
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Increased Rubber Exports 
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tons ease of 9,428 tons over the previous quarter and 
19.710 tons more than in the November-January quarter. Mean- 
time Ceylon also will be exporting some 4,100 tons more so that 


ill the exports from the restriction area will be 23,810 tons more 
they were in the quarter ended January, 1925. On top of 

s comes the 6,000 tons of uncouponed rubber. 

[he paper in question seems to be a little anxious and in draw- 

It regrets what it 

from 


¢ attention to these facts advises caution. 


erms “something of a surrender to clamor America and 


elsewhere.” 


Restriction Statistics 


figures supplied by the Registrar of Imports and 
exports of rubber from all the ports of British 
[alaya came to 24,809 tons in July, 1925, as compared with 21,- 
9 tons in July, 1924 1925 


xports total 


For the seven months ended July, 


e amount was 169,425.81 tons against 145,481.37 tons for the 
ume period last year. The declared value of the rubber exported 
er th * 


year was $296,024,000, and for last year $140,150,000. 


The imports of Para rubber from countries outside British 





Malaya during July, 1925, were 16,192.41 tons and for the same 

nth of 1924, 9,777.27 tons. For the first seven months of 1925 

e total was 89,229.21 tons instead of 56,956.68 tons the year 
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Bud Grafting 


From time to time it has been remarked these columns that 
[al S| s very little interest in bud grafting and that the 
nou! f experimental work done here in this direction is 
hardly worth mentioning. The attitude toward this method of 


both and in 


warned planters not to 


propagating Hevea is singularly indifferent here 


ocal scientists having frequently 


resort to bud grafting except for the purpose of proving out 
their high yielding mother trees 
A writer the Straits Times enters upon this subject and 


warns planters that Malaya is seriously falling behind the Dutch 





ndies in this regard. He recently returned from a visit to 
Si where he found Americans and Dutch most broadminded 
d s in the matter of allowing him to see the results of 
their work, their papers, records, plantations, nurseries, field 
rk and tapping of new areas 
They saw the tapping on some 500 acres of bud graftings 
from unproved materials which at the age of 5 years are yielding 
average of 300 pounds or more per acre by ordinary con- 
vative alternate system tapping at a height of three feet. 
Scientists and planters seemed quite confident of getting 1,000 
1 ds per acre at least from their proved material when this 
es into full bearing. On two different estates he saw two 
ps 1d grafted trees which had been regularly tapped for 


d nearly 4 years. Bark renewal was g and the yield ap- 





creased not less than normally 
substantiate the fears of certain scientists 
Malaya as to proneness of f bud grafts. Altogether 


1 tl the vegeta- 


disease 


is convinced that very high yields are possible by 


method of propagation and emphasizes the need for Malayan 
planters to use bud grafts and selected seedlings for the new 
eas they intend to open up 


ints out that it is of 
lustry that the 400 pounds per limit for standard production 
be wiped out of the ordinance now as it tends to help in dis- 
couraging planters to try seriously to increase their vields by new 


Finally he p vital importance to the in- 


acre 


methods. 
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Rubber Smuggling 


The phenomenal rise in the price of rubber has not made mat- 
ters easier for the preventive fleet. For if smuggling paid when 
rubber was around one shilling it is certainly worth while now 
as attested by the numerous captures made. In one week the 
total amount of rubber found on smuggling craft came to nearly 
25 tons. It goes without saying that for every boat captured 
several escape and that the amount of Malayan rubber that is 
reimported into the colony as foreign rubber must be quite re- 
=pectable. 


Netherlands East Indies 

The following new organizations were formed on July 22-24, 
1925, at Batavia, Java: The Bond van Eigenaren van Nederlandsch 
—Indische Rubber—Ondernemingen (Union of proprietors of 
Netherlands Indies Rubber Estates), representing over 72 per 
cent of the rubber area in Java; the union for coffee estate 
proprietors; unions for owners of tea estates and of cinchona 
estates. These bodies founded the association Algemeen Land- 
bouer-Syndicaat (General Agricultural Syndicate). In the case 
of each of these societies J. R. Schenck de Jong is the president. 
[he newly created associations all have their headquarters at 
Batavia. 

The Agricultural Syndicate will represent the permanent cen- 
tral institution for studying views on questions of general im- 
portance to the hill cultures, it will represent the members as 
far as is necessary and will from the central administrative 
body. 

The four unions will in the widest sense of the word take care 
f the common interests of the cultures concerned. 

Reclaimed Rubber and Restriction 

In a local publication it is pointed out that the sudden sensa- 
tional rise of rubber has caused renewed interest in reclaimed 
rubber. The increased use of regenerated rubber will not be 
béneficial to the rubber planter who would then find the dis- 
advantages of the aftermath of restrictions more than balance 


the temporary benefits derived while it was in force. 


Taxation and Enterprise 
Gerritzen; formerly director of the Java Bank and now in 
Holland, gave expression to certain views of the system of taxa- 
tion in the Dutch East Indies in the course of an interview by a 
Holland paper. 

While he concedes that the revised company tax is an im- 
provement on the one recently abolished, the percentage of 12% 
is too high, because this is not the only tax, there being other 
levies which bring the total to 18% per cent for the rubber in 
dustry for instance. 

This tax, even in its revised state, is considerably higher than 
that imposed in the neighboring British colonies. In the past it 
acted as a deterrent to enterprise in the Dutch Indies and still is 
not calculated to encourage new investors, so that development 
of the islands, particularly Sumatra, is not proceeding as rapidly 
as might be the case. 


Netherlands Rubber Notes 

It is reported that plans are afoot to bring about the fusion of the 
Amsterdam and the Rotterdam Tapanoeli rubber companies. 

Official statistics show that the Dutch East Indies exported 
111,716 tons of rubber (including wet native rubber) during the 
first half of 1925 as compared with 80,248 tons during the cor 
responding period of 1924. As the net Malayan exports are 
figured out at 98,752 tons for January-July, 1925, it appears 
highly probable that Dutch East Indian output for 1925 will ex- 
ceed that from Malaya! 

A comparison of percentages of productive areas and the per- 
centage of rubber these contribute to the total] output from Euro- 
pean estates in East Coast of Sumatra shows that while British 


and Dutch estates have a larger percentage of productive area 
than other European estates, they give a lower percentage of the 
total crop. This is seen in the following table: 


Productive 


Area Output 
Percentage Percentage 
British sala ioatialt awd ' a 28.9 26.2 
a eee pee eer ‘3 36.5 35.2 
American ; : ; teen ee whee / 16.7 18.2 
Franco-Belgian 12.8 14.2 
: 5.1 6.2 


Others 


From the additional fact that a greater percentage of the total 
Dutch area is mature than is the case with the three last-named 
groups, some deduce that not only English but also Dutch estates 


are voluntarily restricting output. 


Ceylon 
The news of the release of the 6,000 tons of declared un- 
couponed rubber in Malaya caused quite a flurry here and a good 
deal was said about betrayal by Malaya, although later reports 
showed that according to restriction rules the release was not 
illegal. However, there is a feeling of soreness over the bus- 


iness which is still regarded with a certain amount of suspicion. 


Restriction in Malaya and Ceylon 
In discussing the recent increases in the assessments of standard 
itputs in Malaya, the Times of Ceylon points out that if the 
position in Malaya is compared with that in Ceylon, the raising 
f the limit from 400 to 500 pounds per acre is no real conces- 
ion. It had been proposed to introduce a limit of 450 pounds in 


Ceylon some time ago but nothing came of this and at present 
there are 260 estates here, of which 174 are Ceylonese owned 
vhich have assessments above 450 pounds 

It is not considered likely that the concession will add much 


Malaya’s output as it is thought that comparatively few estates 
ill get an assessment of 500 pounds, and some will be allowed 


ut 420 pounds or 450 pounds per acre 


Restriction Statistics 
The Controller of Rubber for Ceylon reports that the exports 
f rubber during July, 1925, amounted to 3,749 tons of home 
grown and 389 tons of imported rubber. In July, 1924, the 


3,215 and 167 tons respectively. Latex exports for 


came to 500 gallons, or 1,500 pounds 





Indo-China 

In a report to the Comité National des Conseillers du Com- 
merce Extérieur de la France (National Committee of Coun- 
cillors for the Foreign Commerce of France), M. Leonard Fon- 
taine, who is a member of this Committee, discussed the rub- 
ber plantations of Indo-China. 

At present French consumption of crude rubber is over 30,- 
000 tons and Indo-China could produce only 10,000 tons when 
all the trees planted reach maturity. Wild African rubber, it 
is pointed out, is becoming less important each year. 

However, if much cannot be expected from Indo-China in 
the near future, the more distant prospects are favorable. Most 
have extensive areas in reserve. In 
chin-China alone there are altogether about 3,000,000 hectares 
lands suitable for rubber waiting to be opened up. Climatic 





the large compan 





conditions are very good and the labor regulations are favorable 
to planters. 

This territory plays an unimportant part in rubber produc- 
tion due to the fact that most of the companies began operations 
nly a few years before the outbreak of the war with just 
sufficient funds to tide them over the period between the time 
of planting and of maturity. The war caused a set-back and 
then came the abnormal rate of the piaster which raised costs 
considerably. However, it is hoped that now the first great 
difficulties have been overcome, exploitation will proceed smoothly 
when a good future for the colony is predicted. 
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Rubber Patents, Trade Marks and Designs 


The United States August 25, 1925* 
m oo7* 1,550,772 protector for heels and soles William James Russell 
Augusi 11, 1925 Alle Waverley, near Sydney, New South Wales. 
1,54 r t t t ) th. Oak- 1,550,795 Baseball with cork center and shell of vi nized rubber. William 
t H. Fox, Minneapolis, Minnesota, assignor to A. G. Spalding 
& Bros New Y« rk, 3 








1,548,843 ( g I s N. ¥ 
1,549,039 |} 1. Wils Walla W Washing 1,55 Bag of moisture n 
protect the hair 
54 \ I 8 Fa € h ar 
1.54 | Ea \ ; Pr tt 
S ) R o., Ch 
1,54 » \ K \ Arcl er 
‘ l a. ips re 
1,549,0 I ) } 551 I Ca 
M Da oO 1 I 1 t ng n it esil n ur 
1,54 \ Ss ( ss t Hugo Goldsmith, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Irl 
549,18 x t W I k I Superior, Wisconsin, assignors to The P. Goldsmiths 
i,o49 I Ma I I \ =~ s ( nat {) 
St \ } ( les I N \ i 
$40 4 | ( y 1.551.174 r:. Amat NS Gagnmay ‘ Akror )} 
549 I Cc 5 $ Cushior el f s $s ar the like William F. Dohemann, 
I S Frat ( F 
1.549.419 N \ I M ‘ 1.551 $ Truss th soft rubber hior R rd B. Brooks, assignor 
c ] ; hot 


sne assignments to Brocks Rupture Appliance Co., both 


1.549.668 s 
14 79 ~ N 
\ | r I s A Bloc Ne ( s, Louisiana. 
49.7 I . Georg T. Ke e. ( [liv 
I ‘ H s k t Thermal Co 
5 I , FH S oO 
F 2 ( Akr 
September 1, 1925 
I I g. M r M g 
¢ ( I I Helle Newark, New 
° Terse 
Reissues 7} T Cor ius H. S Kor y Champa. India 
, : rf VW , ‘ ¢ } } Ce ce P tH ’ ( g Illi is 
c A st 4 . D ' rim. Zer Littman, New York, N 
< ‘ , 7 nt 1 Herman E. Bleier, Detroit, Michigan 
' or Er. tne f catching knive rubber strips, etc., Fred 
VW S N Mex 
August 18, 1925* ; toe Preceagsr ohn F \ Willson, Chica * b ga 
1 ( } Carl Rett, Al to I bert Tire 
X R ( I 0 
7 Col < ‘ Tutt! B s, Ohi 








C | R ¢ 
) ( Mass g s | I } , Mi s 
} M ( . \ ¢ Ste \ a, Ne Jersey 
{ 3 lata ush Edward 
; , Ke 
_ = sete Art . W I Se t . = 
‘ Tr ° « — 
2. ie i ee The Dominion of Canada 
\\ August 11, 1925 
M ss ; 7 4 Dev mprised of india rubber, for packing eggs. David 
Wy inte bb ‘ : Art r Cante ' | Zuetie ‘ nventors, +} f 
a Her ( ( 
on . . + B ng ess € mem be together with 
1,550.64 : ‘ f - < P R rt _ eles » teow ‘ A hamber to keep cap on and water 
\ I gl I W. Be: Chicago, I U. S.A 
B g " rubbe pple. | Sylvain Dreyfus 
I Swit ol 
Reissues \ sk euma tire protector D Ferrari Bostor 
M tts, U. S. A 
3 \ f s Richard S. Bur € $ Tir € Lang anada 
(0x & R € Ce I ssaging € ces Milton f 
€ Se N 4 Orie Stet Sor Bost 


g m. The Motor 

1 } on, a r assignee of George 

16.144 { nat en al per \ t Romaine Tallmar assignor H. Forsyth, Chicago, Illinois, both in the U. S. A. 
Sulzbacher, bot f Nashville, Tennessee Filed $2,624-25 7 Dise wheels The Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, 














S N 7 Orig 417,- M g ass of George H. Forsyth, Chicago, Illinois, 
M Ss N 74 Septer t e I 4 
$8 Foot rrective appliance comprising a relatively soft and re- 
6,14 g John C. Wahl, ¢ g [lin silient member Dr. Wood Foot Appliance Co., assignee of 
The W ( W gtor Delaware Toseph B. Saums, both of Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
7 S No. 619,757. | Original 
Ja 8 Serial N 5 August 18, 1925 

zs I urdua, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
*| R N f e | Ss Pate oO the issue 4 Tis Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 
weekly I f t re be 7 Infi i lion or bed Thomas Rigby, Kingsley, near 

Frodsham, County of Chester, England 


Chemical patents will be found on page 16. Machinery and Process Patents on pages 19-20 
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235,618 


235,699 


235,719 


Tire casing. Frank G. Schenuit, Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 

Puncture proof lining for an inflatable automobile or similar 
tube; composition comprising mixture of vulcanizing cement, 
melted rubber and honey. John Schwab, Jr., Winnipeg, Man: 
toba, Canada. 

Hose, largely composed of rubber, and method of making. 
Daniel Michel Weigel, Trenton, New Jersey, Ss 


Wheel. The Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, “Michigan, 
assignee of George H. Forsyth, Chicago, Illinois, both in 
the U. S. A. 


August 25, 1925 


Inner tube for pneumatic tires. William A. Caldwell, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 

Nursing bottle with rubber sleeve. Frank Joseph Creque 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, U. S. A. 

— toy trumpet Morland Micoll Desseau, London, Eng 
and. 

Baseball with cork center and shell of vulcanized rubber 
Thomas S. Shibe, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, S. 

Rubber lift for oy heels. Louis Tobe, Pittsbur gh, ‘Penn 
sylvania, U. 


Automobile’ wheel. , H. Wagenhorst, Jackson, Michigar 
). S.A. 
Nursing bottle with rubber nipple. James Carl Wangen, Great 


Falls, Montana, U. S. : 

Window strips, partly composed of rubber. The, Dryden Rubber 
Co., assignee of George C. Reeves, both of Chicago, Illinois, 
U. 3. J 

Demountable rim. The.Rubsam Corporation, assignee of Charles 

Rubsam, both of Jackson, Michigan, U. S. A. 

Truss with rubber ring. Frank Joseph Kamber, Alameda, Cali 
fornia, and John Hoffman, Douglas, Arizona, assignee of 
one-half of the interest, both in the U. S. A. 





September 1, 1925 


Laminated sheet material, partly c« eee rf ave anized rubbe 
Ernest Hopkinson, New York, 

Cushion tire. The Canadian Cons solidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of Ernst Eger, Detroit, 
Michigan, U. S. A. 

Detachable tread t 
assignee of Richard B. Chalue, both of T 





ronto, Ontari 


The United Kingdom 
August 6, 1925 











Syringes w bbe r O 
Gunewar« 8 Lonsdale 

Packing rubber nuts such as A 
W. Macilwaine, Freshtield, h 
shire. 

Vibratory m apparatus. See 2 & 3 
Macaura Leibees ke Grove, 

Vibratory massage appar atus wi th 
53 Ladbrooke Gri d 


Apparatus with elastic 
etc H. W aan 
Ireland 

Reservoir pens Conway, Stewart & Co., Ltd., 73 Shce Lane, 








and G Road, both in Lond 
Bowden, ’r grip BH. T. Las 9 
Price's n rgate ; 
Washing apparatus, Oo with rubber ring, for use i 


washing photog O’Hara, 44 High street 


Fulham, London 
Apparatus for cleaning windscreens. R. O. McGrath, 12 Onslow 
ave., Mansions, Richm : ; Cain 
Method of using a rubber coated web for printing on fabrics 

Soc. Ancor Freres Kochlin, Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin, France 














25 
Vacuum « rubber buffers, rubber packing 
etc. F. J] Place, Mossley Road, H. ¢ 
Bell, 52 Carlto t, both in Ashton under-Lyne, 
B. B Carholme, Higher King street, Dukinfield, and 





T. Pennington, Lynwood, Smallshaw, Ashton-under-Lyne, all 

in Lancashire. ; 

n cleaning apparat with bellows for disinfecting ait 
and gases; with wheels with solid rubber tyres. F. J. 1 
Bell, Castlewood Place, Mossley Road, H. C. Bell, 52 Carltor 
Road, Hurst, both in Ashton-under-Lyne, B. Butler, Car 
holme, Higher King street, Dukinfield, and T. Penningtor 
Lynwood, Smallshaw, Ashton-under-Lyne, al! in Lancashire 

Driving belts comprising the use of canvas belts and canvas 
covered blocks, the canvas being impregnated with balata, 
gutta percha, etc. D. Todd and R. & J. Dick, Ltd., 3 Mc 
Phail street, Greenhead, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Electric cables with rubber covering in two colors. Pirelli 
General a: Works, Ltd., 144 Queen Victoria street 
London, B. Valori, 10 Forest View, and R. Horley, 19 
Howard Road, both in Southampton. 

Check valve with a plane surface of material like vulcanite 
H. Tudor, 24 College street, London.—C. F. Heywood, 75 
Calle Moreno, Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 

Hand propelled wagons with crockery washing machines, in 
cluding a rubber disc. E. M. Bolton, Beresford, Latchmoor 
avenue, Gerrard’s Cross, Buckinghamshire. 

Brushes with bristles secured in a rubber pad; comprising the 
use of pure rubber and of watesiadl rubber. Ss. W 
Pearson, Vista, Wytheham avenue, Hornchurch, Essex 

Elastic bandages. C. E. Smith and P. E. Daniels, St. Marks 
Works, Belgrave Gate, Leicester. 

Composition for golf ball cover comprising gutta percha, balata 
raw rubber, etc. A. Speedy, 17 Disraeli Road, Putney. and 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Ltd., 317 High Holborn, both in 
London 





for beots and shoes. Michael J. Barry, 


233,970 
235,971 
235,978 
* 


236,007 


236,043 


236,056 


236,502 
236,505 


236,506 


236,510 


236,548 


Oscillating dampers, with which rubber buffers may be em- 
ployed, for railway vehicles. W. E. Ireland, Wenham 
Cottage, Sompting, near Worthing, Sussex. 

Block paving comprising the use of rubber strips or slabs. C. W. 
Read, Armoury Mills Rubber Works, Conington Road, Lewis- 
ham, London. 

Apparatus with india rubber lining, for separating granular 
material. A. Barr, Caxton street, Anniesland, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Triple tread for solid or pneumatic tyres. E. W. Coleman, 
Lawn View, Edwards avenue, Northolt Junction, Southall, 
Middlesex. 

Wheel tyres. E. Bugatti, Molsheim, Bas-Rhin, France. 


August 19, 1925 


Rubber paving blocks and molding box. Universal Rubber 
Paviors (Manchester 1923), Ltd., and L. Gaisman, Canning 
street, Audenshaw, near Manchester. 

Collapsible shelter, with waterproof base, flap, etc., for use in 
bathing. M. A. Johnson, 4 North Road, Cardiff, Wales. 
Portable spirit stoves detachably and telescopically combined 
with a heating device, etc., including a soft rubber ball. A. 

Schwieger, 32 Hermannstrasse, Hanover, Germany. 

Wheel tyres. C. A. H. Brown, Rosslyn House, Kings Drive, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

Wheel tyres. E. B. Killen, 27 Queen Victoria street, London 

Corset stiffeners made of elastic metal wire with coating of 
artificial rubber, cellulose, etc. A. Josse, Etampes, Seine-et 
Oise, France 

Vehicle window closing and opening apparatus, with rubber pad 

’, Jackson, and Jackson & Co., Ltd., Charles Place 
Drummond street, Euston, London. 

Machine with rubber-covered feed rollers, for dusting and 
polishing tin plates Upper Forest & Worcester Steel & 
Tinplate Works, Ltd., and G. Rowe, Aelybryn, both im 
Morrison, Glamorgan, Wales 

Crepe rubber sole or heel with increased gripping qualities. 
J. Marlow & Sons, Ltd., Phoenix Shoe Works, St. George’s 
street, and F. Walding, 58 Bostock avenue, both in 
Northampton. 

Golf tee, partly composed of rubber. T. C. Futers and C. J. 
Forrester, Harp street, Old Lane, Higher Openshaw. Man- 
chester 

Bandeaux with elastic cord or webbing, for hats, etc. L. Cohen, 

323 Clara avenue, St. Louis, ye uri, 


A. 
1in pen and pencil holder. E. “i Slack, Marfa, 








Combined foun | 
be m Uv. BA 
Surgical syringe with elastic stopper. F. Meyer, 5 Verein- 


A eal Aachen, Germany 

Ankle and heel protectors with an gy band, for stockings. 
D. Riddick, Glanmire, Dalkey, Dublin, Ireland. 

Spring suspensions with india rubber rollers for vehicles. W. 
W Groves, 30 Southampton Buildings, oan wt 
national Motor Co., 25 Broadway, New York, » 2 A. 

Rubber tube joint. Hygienic Installation Co., ta. and FE G. 





Hopkins, 8 St. Martin’s Place. Westminster, London. 
Golf tee with ot cap. C. E. Loyd, 373 East 2nd street, 


Los Angeles, California, U. S 

Roentgen ray plate and film hok ey with rubber air cushion. 
Siemens & Halske Akt.—Ges., Siemensstadt, Berlin, Germ: any. 

Under-driven centrifugal machine with rubber cvlinder for spin- 
ning artificial silk, etc. Glanzfaden-Akt.—Ges. Petersdorf, 
Riesengebirge, Germany. 

Deflation alarm for pneumatic tyres. A. Poitrineau. Rue Croix 
des Vignes, Gennevilliers, and L. Gonsard, Rue des Bas, 
Asniéres, both in France. 


August 26, 1925 


pring og Partly comprised of india rubber, for a 

motor ” vehicle ~ Adams, 401 George street, New Haven, 
Connecticut, vu. Ms A 

Magnetic instruments etc. for the telephone; involving the use 
of a rubber solution. A. F. Sykes, Arundel House, War- 
wick Road, New Barnet, Hertfordshire. 

Galvanic batteries with detachable pads of soft rubber. W. H. 
S a ria street, Westminster, London.—H. S. 

in Buildings, Main street, Johannesburg, 








Stopper involving the use of a packing ring and a rubber sheet, 
etc. : Astington, 4 Ashburton Road, Croydon, and E. T. 
Flann, 47 Leigham Vale, Streatham, both in London. 

Driving belt including a layer of rubber. T. Sloper, Southgate, 
Devizes, Wiltshire 

Thermionic valve h« lders with a rubber ring. W. S. Graff- 
Baker, 15 Queen’s Road, Ealing, London. 

Surgical cupping appliance, largely comprised of rubber. C. A. 
Clitherow, 138 Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, London. 

Tennis ball with concentric shells, one of which is af rubber. 

J mbey, 19 Montpelier, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Container for gum, including a rubber spreading pad 
Miiller, 9 Augustastrasse, Breslau, Germany. 

Ball. with an air bladder, fer games. A. Borchers, 29 Ferdinand- 
strasse, Hamburg, Germany. 

Gas balloon for toy or advertising purposes. G. Schiitzler, 97 
Zimmerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 

Rubber offset blankets for printers. L. Pepe, 35 Shoe Lane, 
and D. De Nagy, 10 West Kensington Mansions, West 
Kensington, beth in London. 

Elastic bandage of india rubber, as belt, corset, etc. Lz M. C. 
Charnaux, 26 Avenue Victoria, Vichy, Allier, France 

Stoppers, packing rings, for sealing containers. Aridor Patents, 
td.. 53 Great Marlborough street, London.—assignees of P. 

S. Moyer, 579 East Illinois street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Tyre and like inflating valves. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 470 

” Vanderbilt avenue, assignees of J. Wahl, 114 Euclid avenue, 
both in Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. 
Device for faciliating inspection of the inside of tyre cover. 
J Ringard, 22 Rue des Quatre-Fils, Paris, France. 





oO. 
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2M R ‘ amy e, et Soc 
I eres » Av el q r ance 
2 } Fl pre t syste . er Hydraulic 
Brake | Russe stree S. Floraday, 
412 KK ene street ( mm 4 
236,58 Tyre " ents s I t Bas-Rhin, 
France 
New Zealand 
August 13, 1925 
31 Cushion Ernest H ert, 33 Verner street, Goulburn, 
New §S Wales 
$2,302 Sock and stocking sust Austin Leopold Kelly 6 Con 
stabl street, Newtown, neton, New Zealand 






balata 


xture. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., of Dunlop House, 1 














at } 
A y street, Regent’s Park, London, and Albert Ernest 
Penfold, f the aforesaid company’s works, Fort Dunlop, 
r Warwick, both in England 
$4,159 ber. Flora Samson, Belle Cable, and Johr 
trading as “The Nixole Darr More 
Place, New Zealand 
Germany 
417,632 At 10 $ ball ] nd 
( P ( 
418 ) (N e€ 
Neule Ode 
418,232 (Jar 5 ection syringe (addition to patent 338,- 
Or Sct t, Nor ausen H 


Trade Marks 
The United States 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 





Under the rules ‘ ted S s Pater 
under the Act are 
marks, whil gis ‘ \ 
(t are non-te t is, marks sis 
atter or mere s [To be registered 
nee ¥ ® fens , 
his ure ‘ x ‘ e first t , er egistere ns 
taking the i I tior r nceliation 


Act of February 20, 1905 






















823 Kex- le tires The Kex Manu 
fa e ( ‘ 

201,834 Word JaToN ke etters with the J 1 T ger than 
the rest, slightly g wate ed f s in the 
piece, es t W. G. & Proofing Co., 
Ir I New Y 

845 We ( , ( ge slight rve ur 
A g etwe ‘ " ve t es 
r € fa a the g $ rhe 
} ( W este Oo 
1,941 Representat i ex walking, with the wor 
eat € Eberha 
P k New York 

201,982 Sotve e ng rubber stamy typewriter t 
I S I s M facturing ‘ C ag 

2 7 Ba ‘ ! t s etters—Balasta belt 
H. Rost & ( H g, (se y 

2 14 Represent fat ark consists of a 
fou n pen with a k end portion 
--" f The esv , Wisconsin 

202,039 Represe fa end and slightly 
tilte wards the « of a red 

end of tl ntain pen 
ps Sanford Pen 
August 11, 1925, Act of March 19, 1920 

202.079 W i OverMAN with first and last letters larger than rest 
I $ v and nde smaller letters— 
I er \ Cushion 7 Inc., New York, 
N \ 

2 8 “a \\ Best Trre rubber es Over C 

r New York, N. Y 
August 18, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 
202,133 Word AN : ken letters running from lower left to 
g lvent j I U. &. 
Ir ( 

2 Wor g in size 

fr \ ‘ g bottle 
‘ ert J 
j Ir 

78 Ege alligator 
ne a x l. Above 
t ul a first in 
tire as Alli- 

g M ma 
248 Furex - se Akron, Ohio. 

202.261 i re S , y Co., Akr« 
) 

202,262 Word Wal superimposed upon a support of straight and 
fancy scroll-work) lines; in the cent f I is an oval 
circle en sing the words Elas script—wide 
elastic fa suitable for making corset A. Lawrence 





202,269 Representation of a triangle in which are enclosed the follow- 
ing: 1860—T. P. A. P. M.—and a signature in Russian 
letters; the three items being arranged in a column, rubber 
dolls and other toys, fishing rods, etc., tennis rackets and 
other sport goods. Société Francaise Treugolnik, Levallois- 
Perret, France. 

202,286 Cattotn—boots, shoes, slippers of rubber, leather or combina- 


tions thereof and hosiery. H. Ross Callaway, Paris, France. 
202,314 Word: Maratnon with M in script and with one side extended 
and running under other letters. This extension is black 
and the following words in white letters are superimposed 
upon it: Best 1n tHe Lonc Run—fountain pens and pencils. 
Marathon Fountain Peu Co., New York, N. Y 
Comet—lead pencils and rubber erasers. 
Pencil Co., Brooklyn, New York. 


August 18, 1925, Act of March 19, 1920 
202,413 Word 


‘Eberhard Faber 


Buick in fancy script letters, slanting upwards; white 
f oblong square as background—motor driven 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


letters on a tancy 
vehicles General 
August 25, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 
202,426 Representation of a section of wire. Trade mark consists of 
two threads or strands of the color green under the outer 
raid covering—insulated electric wires. Acorn Insulated 
’ Brooklyn, New York. 
202,542 Representation of a man in colonial uniform mounted upon a 
: ; in the background are such items as a rail 
, country fields, tree, etc. Below is the word: Revere. 
All is enclosed in a shield—rubber thread. United States 
Rubber Co., New Brunswick, New Jersey, and New York, 


gall 








August 25, 1925, Act of March 19, 1920 


The Brive Boot, The Boot Without A Kick, arranged 
r line the second and third words are in the 
tire boot Auto Accessories Co. of Minnesota, 
Minnesota 

} 


ying a black ribbon at top and bottom carrying 






The circle also includes in small type the words 
1g, Yds., No. and Mercerized—elastic and non 
and narrow braided and woven elastic fabric. 
States Braid Co., Central Falls, Rhode Island. 


September 1, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 


202,632 Formotp—in somewhat fancy lettering—corsets and_brassieres. 
Associated ndising Corporation, Newark, New Jersey. 
202,635 Brack osing a Bert like the Liberty Bell—inner 
I and cord tires. The Columbia Tire 

nsfield, Ohi 
Applicant—massing devices and 
mas Lawton, New York, N. Y 
baths. 











and Ri 
202,637 Picture 
} 






obesity reducing 










inets for shower Dixie’s Metals Products 
ngham, Alabama 
maller than the rest-rubber force cups, 


sink stoppers. Uniflex Rubber Co., 


Dixte—Cal 


202,641 F 
Co., Bi 








202,644 





of the L extended under other 
portion of final O; upon this 
word: Propucts, and between 
rd is the word: Detrort—shopping, 
Lederer Utility Bag Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
key, Lacrosse, etc., balls, baseballs, foot- 
Game Balls Co., Limited, Brentford, 


hathing + } 
athing < 


202,674 Rain 
h 





Bow—Golf, 


et Th 


7 


88 Kuor 0 Ment the sides of the M are extended left and right 





under the other letters; one extension connects with the first 
letter, K—-general mending cement for cloth, leather, paper and 
rub Otto L. Albertson, doing business at Klotho Mendo 





Co., Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Word: FurmMenpa in large capital letters with top of F extended 
over the letters—adhesive cloth. The Western Fur Co., St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
202,726—FEATHERLIGHT—in 
] brassieres, etc. 
1setts. 
letter is largest—rubber heels. 
1, Massachusetts. 
hose, asbestos, rubber packings and lacings. 
. doing business as Mountain States Rubber 
City, Utah. 
large capital outline letters: over the M is the word 
-rneath, the word: Maximum; over and 
he words States and Service, and over and 
Is: Ruerrr and RenperREp—asbestos and 
Rudolph Orlob, doing business as 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


9n9 707 


fancy light type and wunderlined—corsets, 
Olmstead Corporation, Springfield, 


Taunton Rubber 
















sheet packing. 
ubber Co., 


02.761 ALLTOGETHER mbination brassiere-corset of partly textile an 
partly elastic fabric. Camlin Corset Co., Inc., New York, 
oe 

202.769 No. 900 SuPERFINE—tire covers The Hinson Mfg. Co 
Waterloo, Iowa 

786 Paris—narrow elastic. A. Stein & Co., hicago, Illinois. 
787 Representation of a man riding a bucking bronco; picture 





enclosed in double circle; words: Broncuo and in smaller 
type, Inner Tuse are placed across and through top of 
circle—rul inner tubes for automobile tires The f 
Burwell Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


September 1, 1925, Act of March 19, 1920 


Large letter S forming the first letter of the following words 
arranged in a column: Sirk Stocxinc Saver—shaped heel 
insert of rubber or other suitable material for placing in the 
heels of es to protect silk stockings. Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 





202,808 








25 





ollow- 
issian 
ubber 
} and 
allois- 


ibina- 
‘ance. 
-nded 
black 
posed 
ncils, 


‘aber 


eo hehe oy 


bho 


_ OU 
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202,814 


38,266 


38,337 


38,361 


38,362 


460,362 


459,004 


459,049 


459,554. 


460,287 


Words: Arcu CurFs arranged in a slight curve—arch supporters, 
foot bands, etc. Frank H. Jensen, Boston, Massachusetts. 





The Dominion of Canada 


Registered 
August 18, 1925 


Word: “GripmMor”—men’s, women’s and children’s garters, hose 
supporters, etc. American Narrow Fabric Co., Worcester, 
Massachusetts, U. S 


August 25, 1925 


Words: “Autorass Buttontess Griuv Fit’—radiator hood 
covers and tire covers. Auto Fabrics Products Co., Montreal, 
Quebec 

September 1, 1925 


Word: Beraucrart—men’s, women’s and children’s articles of 
clothing, including shoes and slippers made of rubber and 
fabric. William "2 ond Co., Inc., Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York, N. Y., U. 

“PaRKER’—pens and mechanical pencils. The Parker Pen Co., 
Janesville, Wisconsin, S. A. 

Fountain pen with red body portion and two black end portions 
ss pens. The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin, 





The United Kingdom 
August 5, 1925 


Vut-Cotp-Nize—Prepared india rubber in liquid or plastic form 
for adhesive purposes. Leighton & Barfield, 4 Hospital 
treet, Montreal, Canada. Address for service in the United 
Kingdom. care Barlow, Lyde & Yates, 165 Fenchurch street, 
London, E. C. 3. 

Runco—all goods included in Class 40. Runwell Cycle Co 
(London) iited, 16 Great Eastern street, London, E. C. 2. 

WarbDITE- Ci bon black for use in the manufacture of rubber 
and of bber goods. Harry Harvey Ward, 3 All Souls 
Place Daneel street, London, W. I. 

Suzetre—Suspenders, braces, belts, etc. Faire Bros. & Co., 
Limited, 2 Southampton street, and St. Georges Mills, 
Leicester. 








August 12, 1925 


Hexagonal shield in dark color, with white rim; in center are 
words: Essex Morors in white letters in two lines—motor 
cars Essex Motors, 12601 East Jefferson avenue, Detroit, 
Micl higan, U. S. A. 

Bue: Boat—hathing floats, being sporting articles included in 
Class 49. The Bathing Yacht Manufacturing Co., Limited, 
Criterion Chambers, 10 and 11 Jermyn street, Piccadilly 
Circus, London, S. W. 1. 

Turosor—all goods included in Class 40, I. T. S. Rubber Co., 
Limited, 42 Great Russell street, London, W. C. 1. 


August 19, 1925 


AnaLit—all goods in Class 40. Magyar Ruggyantaarugyar 
Reszvenytarsasag, 17 Kerepesint, Budapest X, Hungary. 
Goopyear—tyres in which india rubber is the main material and 





rubber inner tubes. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 
East Market street, Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. : ; 
Oblong square enclosing the words: The ‘“‘RANEGARDE’ 


SHowerProor, A. W. Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, E. C. 1 in 
different sizes and style of type and arranged somewhat 
fancifully—rainproof coats, A. W. Gamage, Limited, 118 
to 128, Holborn, London, E. C. 1. 
Maxrort—-all goods included in Class 40. The Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Limited, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham. 
goods manufactured from india rubber not included in 
"deems other than Class 40. Unic Motors, Limited, 18 Brewer 
street, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S. W. 1. 


August 26, 1925 


Word: Warner’s in semi-script—corsets, brassiers, etc. The 
Warner Br thers’ Co., 325 Lafayette street, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. ; 

Aoanntaien tyres for bicycles and motor cycles. Charles Louis 
Cuthbe, trading as oan. L. Cuthbe & Co., 37 Great Eastern 
street, London, E. C. 2. 

NrxoLte—Stocking protector, made of rubber. Paul Montravel 
Tennick, 56 Woodstock Road, Bedford Park, London, W. 4 

Leoparp crouching upon a limb of a tree which is laid along 
the top of a large oblong square. Inside the square appear 
boughs, leaves, a shield in blank; on the right side in s ll 
letters the words: Fitted with 1l4ct. Gold Nib Iridi 
Pointed; below, in open face letters, the words: Lever S 
Filling Fountain Pen and below again, the words 
instantly every Pen Fully Guaranteed. Made in England. 
Reservoir pens made in Englat r. and included in Class 39. 
The Mentmore Manuf *o., Limited, Tudor Grove, 

















Well street, Hackney, L« on , 9 
Meap—tTyres, tyre air tubes, handle bar grips, brake bl cks, 
etc., all of india rubber Mead Cycle Co., Incorporated, 2 
Fallows Road, Sparkbrook, Birming sham, an d 23 to 27 North 
Clinton street, Chicago, “Ti nois, . S. A. : 
GutTaLeEx—Aqueous emulsions of gutta percha, resins, Ba 
and india rubber resins, for use in manufactures. Rubber 


Industries, Limited, Downham Mills, Chestnut Road, Totten- 

ham, London. : 
Ram-SHareE—weatherproof and waterproof garments. Myer 

Rotenberg, 32 Cluny street, Cheetham, Manchester 
Kon-I-Nor—Puncture closing compositions. George Moore 


Smith, Annesley House, Exley Lane, Elland, Yorkshire. 


B21,824 


6,794 
6,796 


6,798 


912,574 


912,77 


912.826 


912,962 


$13,017 


913,106 
913,148 





914,334 


914,436 
914,478 


914,557 


New Zealand 
July 30, 1925 


Word: KLEeINERT’s in script with end of last letter running 
back under the word—dress shields, crib sheets and other 
goods in Class 40. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 
avenue, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Fioat-on-Arr—india rubber inflatable cushions. David Moseley 
and Sons, Ltd., Chapel Field Works, Ardwick, Manchester. 

Tue Swan—fountain pens, etc. all the goods being included in 
Class 39. Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 133 and 135 Oxford 
street, London, W. 

Representation of a Crow with a white spot on the neck stand- 
ing upon an inverted triangle; the upper part of which con- 
sists of a black stripe with the word: JacKDAw in white letter 
and the point of the triangle, pointing downward, is white— 
fountain and stylograph pens included in Class 39. Mabie, 
Todd and Co., 133 and 135 Oxford street, London, W. 1. 


Designs 
The United States 


Pneumatic tire. Term 14 years. Victor A. Parker, Akron, 
Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

Tire. Term 14 years. Reuben Roden, assignor to Hattie W. 
Roden, both of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Tey balloon. Term 14 years. Arthur P. Witten, Akron, Ohio. 

Tire tread. Term !4 years. Harold D. Reichard, assignor to 
The Akron Standard Mold Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 

Pneumatic tire. Term 334 years. Herbert A. Winkelmann, 
Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
7. ws 





Resilient tire. Term 14 ars. Stephen S. Miller, assignor to 
The Mohawk Rubber C 0., be ith of Ak: on, Ohio. 
Tire. Term 14 years. W ilbur F. Love, assignor to Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 


The Dominion of Canada 


Solid rubber tire. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Radiator shell for mot rT vehicles. The Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Cieveland, Ohio, : A. 

Advertising toy, consisting of a Bee mounted on a base around 
which is a rubber a Fy The Montreal Lithographing Co., 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec. 





Germany 
(April 28, 1925). Horse shoe with exchangeable solid rubber 
bead. Conrad Quednau, . Zoppot. Represented by Felix 


Scheffier, Glieniche bei Berlin, Nordbahn. 

(Merch 5, 1925). Rubber disk and metal plate ins erts as pro- 
tectors for heels or soles. Ludwig Kaufmann, B. 7, 10, and 
Walter T ni Miiller, N. 2, 13, Mannheim. 


(May 11, 1925). Sanitary bandage of fabric with rubberized 


fabri c protector. Therese Kohler, Kénig Georgstrasse 88, 
Flaven i. V. 

(May “12, 1925). Rubber wire conductor. Naamlooze Ven- 
nootschap Hcellandsche Draad-en Kabelfabriek, Amsterdam, 
Holland. Ret resented by H. Nahler, F. Seemann ard Vorwerk, 
Berlin S. W. 11 

(April 23, 1925). Occlusive pessary. Dr. Heinrich Offergeld, 
Venloerstrasse 155, Cologne 


(December 11, 1924). Fresetive body cover of elastic webbing. 
Reinh. Spitzbarth, Zeulenroda, Thuringia 

(February 6, 1925). Mushroom-shaped rubber buffer for furni- 
ture legs. Willy Tschepel, Friedenstrasse 12-13, Berlin- 
Adlershof. 

(May 15, i925) Rubber bathing cap. Phil. Penin Gummi- 
waren-F2 sbrik A.-G., Leipzig-Plagwitz. 

(May 11, 1925) Webbing for rubber stocking and the like. 
Firma Hermann Kéhler, Zeulenroda, Thuringia. 

(April 22. 1925). Pillow of sponge rubber. Max Naumann, 


(May << Bathing cap. Gummiwarenfabrik M. Steinberg, 


(May 29. 1925). Air cushion. Vereinigte Berlin-Frankfurter 
Gummiwatren-Fabriken, Berlin-Lichterfelde. 

(May 20, 1925). Rubber heel. Paul Franzen, Comphausbadstrasse 
30, Aachen. 

(May 16, 1925). Tube wire with eaten covering. Dr. R. Apt, 
Klingerstrasse 2, Berlin-Trept 

(May 22, 1925). Inflatable swimming ting with bands. E. 
Kiibler & Co., m. b. H., Berlin-Reinickendorf. 

(March 2, 1925). Blotter with sponge rubber sheet between roll 
an blotting-paper. Louis Ebert, Augsburgerstrasse 28, 


» 20, 1925). Ball with covering of marbleized rubber sheet. 
ontinental-Caoutchoue und 


Gutta-Percha-Compagnie, Han- 

nover 
(May 23, 1925) Rubber band with advertisement printed 
thereon as safety closing for match boxes. Karl Hartmann, 


Rauxel b. Dortmund. 

(May 28, 1925). Rubber retrieving implement for dogs, in the 
shape of a dumbbell. E. Kiibler & Co., m b. H., Berlin- 
Rei inickendorf. 

(April 22, 1925). Rubber cap fer bakers, confectioners and 
F. s. Gummiw nfabrik. M. Steinberg, Kéln-Lindenthal. 

(May 26, 1925). Rubbe iffer for windshields of motor vehicles. 
William Jacob, Dresd enerstrasse 94-95, Berlin. 

(February 17, 1925). Arrangement for attaching ties to shirt 
buttons by means of a bow of elastic. C. Bergmann, Meissen. 
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New York August were 29,921 tons, compared with 18,397 tons one year 
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} 
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show a 
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PLANTATIONS 
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o. Total importations of plantation rubber for eight months 


il market prices f spot bed smoked vad bod - Ms a eeeaiin 
‘ ‘ ended August 31 were 231,467 tons, compared with 183,598 tons 
‘ with t ugust s at I , s : r a : 
tl for the corresponding period of 1924. Total importations of all 
I price vere ss l he 4 se : : e 
A Q , grades of rubber for the eight months ended August 31, 1925, 
it O ce a pou thre aegis : 
ya were 247,289 tons compared with 194,861 tons for the correspond- 
eg ere st @e advance 1 gt : 
; s ; ing period of last year. 
n ] and mainta g 92 YS « ts the gi . 
September 26. Closing prices for spot London 
m September 1 when they were && ; ; , : . 
c , - 4 hn a ; [he course of prices during September began at 43d the first 
to September 5 when the record as , ot) re : : 
9s Follow I - D of the month, gradually falling off in the first two weeks to 40%d 
s cents seers i g abor Way % . P m oe 
Septem! 12 94 cent and as gradually regaining the level of 42d at the close of the fol- 
eaching eptember 12, 94 cents ‘ é 2 : 
I : : - per lowing two weeks. Early in the month prices were weakened 
¢ vas f vell sustamed and . c rd 
" ‘ by profit taking on the part of speculators. 
September 2 ; : ; ' 
9 eile ‘eedeens ; _ Following the American holiday prices declined under lack of 
s ved onliv moderate terest in the situa- . a aa . . 
' rey ane buying support and on September 9 were 38'4d for spot ribbed 
ite a suDstantial decrease in consu ti08n > ‘ a > fi 7 
{ : cia , smoked sheets. At this point report of the figures of American 
Ss r these condait ns W 10r a 
apr age “a but th consumption sent the price upward and the market became firm 
STOCKS lay shortiv increase yu ne ‘ ° ° 
” vith ¢ lecided 2nd & ntinued so through the third and fourth weeks of the month. 
il ve arrow Wi the te lency 1decidet : = a : 
. Some of this firmness and advance was attributable to the drop 
Wwaye - ~ 
: ' , RB ; ' in London stocks as shown by the figures reported September 14. 
spot er is not keen suvers are en . m 
ts , Future positions also shared in the advance. 
their ¢ nsumpti nm Of ruoper an ave re- = z ‘ 
, : The weekly reports of London stocks show a drop of 1,000 
immediate or ck se needs The re are : a = 2 
€ Octol Penal position be tons during the last week of August which has since been re- 
ese ( ( per-WecembDe siti De- . ° : . 
af ' os + se placed bringing the stocks on September 21 equal to those of 
pating a squeeze whel ic ries yecome " 
Marcl tion for st esuntes the corresponding date of August. The weekly stocks were as 
tary-March pos tor spring manutactur- : . = 
Yori te Sow Chote xpected t follows: August 24, 5,396 tons; August 31, 4,400 tons; Septem- 
OTK arr us it C er are € ected to “s 2 he a 
;, : . : , ee - ber 7, 5,032 tons; September 14, 5,699 tons; September 21, 5,232 
than those for September which were ot 
tons 
Singapore 
and firm in sympat \ plantations 5 
glected Balatas are offered t find a The market for September began steady at 374d buyers for 
ribs, an advance of 1%4d over August 31. Soon, however, the 
grades in t were 31,584 tons, con price weakened on poor foreign support, aided by bearish selling. 
ne year ag Plantation arrivals for The lowest prices occurred September 9 in sympathy with the 
New York Spot Closing Rubber Prices 
Prices 1x Cents, Per Pounp 
ee Sug - —_ <_< —_—_—_——-September, 1925 — —_ — 
7 ) : a 26 27 28 29 1 1 2 3 4 5 g 9 1 11 12 14 
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became firm and 
further increased 
during the week 
in spot offerings 
stand still 


London market. Recovery followed and prices 
advancing as demand increased. 
by diminished shipments from the plantations 
ending September 19, and causing a decrease 
until on September 24 trading was practically at a 


with buyers quotations for spot at 36%%d. 


Firmness was 


Standard Production Under Restriction 


Under the Stevenson plan of restriction, which became ef- 
fective November 1, 1922, the standard production for the first 
restriction year was estimated at 274,000 tons and scale increases 
will enlarge standard production for the third year by about 
10,000 tons over that of the second year. 

The figures for the three years are approximately as follows: 


November 1, 1922, to October 31, 1923, 274,000 tons; November 


1, 1923, to October 31, 1924, 246,000 tons; November 1, 1924, to 
October 31, 1925, 256,000 tons. 
Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
Rubber Prices 
—— September a 
PLANTATIONS 1925* 1924 1923 
First latex crépe... $0.80 $0.96 $6.27 @$0.28%% $0.28% @$0.30% 
Smoked sheet, ribbed .75 @ 95 26%4@ 28 284%@ .30% 
Paras 
Upriver, fine ...... 68 a 7 27 zy .30 .2614@ .28% 
Upriver, coarse 45 > .49 146%@ .17% 22 @ .24% 
slands, fine axe: — .68 22 @ 23 25 > .26% 
Islands, coarse ..... . ‘ 15 @ .15% 13 @ .14% 
aa 3¢ a 40 14%@ .!1¢ -13 a 15%4 
. } g ed t se ter t € af 25 


British 
Rubber 


An official cablegram from Singapore to the Malay States Informatior 
Agency, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4, England, states that the rubber 
exported from British Malaya in the month of August last totalled 27,753 
tons. The amount of rubber imported was 12,025 tons of which 10,174 tons 


Malaya 
Exports 


~were declared as wet rubber. The following are comparative statistics: 





Gross Gross Foreign 

Exports Exports Imports 

Tons Tons Tons 

January 23 19,183 10,132 
February 21,622 10,071 
March 26.836 13,399 
April 22,414 11,750 
May 26,667 12,979 
June 27,894 14,706 
July 24,809 16,192 
August 27,753 12,025 
Totals . 167,645 66,732 197,178 101,254 


Distribution 
The following is a comparative return of distribution of shipments during 
the months of July and August, 1925: 
July, 1925 
I 


August, 
Destination 





United Kingdom 3,082 5,963 
By de escnceves 18,033 17,885 
Continent of Europe ... en ‘ iene 2,650 2,824 
British Possessions .. : _ 160 323 
POG cncesvesssees ere ere eT TC 833 5 
Other Foreign Countries 51 3 
Totals . 24,809 27,7 
JAPAN’S PLANTING INVESTMENTS 
Japanese enterprise established its first rubber plantation in 


Malaya as early as 1906. At present 37 Japanese concerns have 
invested a total of $34,771,870 in plantations in Malaya, Sumatra 
and Borneo. The potential output from these estates is put at 
9.240 tons for 1924; however, since that year as well as the cur- 
rent year have not been favorable for Japan’s rubber-manufactur- 
ing industry and many concerns suspended operations 
temporarily while others had to go out of business, all of this crop 


have 


was not harvested. 


New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations, 
the current 


for one year ago, one month ago, and September 25, 


date : 


Plantation Hevea 


an 


(Hevea 


Amber No. 2, s] t 


Aug.-Sept 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-March 
Jan.-June 

Amber No. 3, spot 
3 ‘ 


Brown, thin, clear 
1 Spec KY 
Brown, rolls 

Sole crépe 





SHEET 
Ribhe s r spot 
Aug.-Se 
Oct.-Dec yA 
Jan.-Marcl 2 
Jan.-June 


East Indian 
PONTIANAK 


























Banjermassin ........ . 05% 
Palembang ‘ 08 
Ps Joc 1234 
Sarawak )¢ 
South American 
PARAS 
> 
17% 
2 an 
1é 
ne 27% 
fine 38 
=a 2g 
fine 27%4 
Tapajos e 27% 
CAUCHO 
14 
7 Ss 
nty 7.19 
+.22 
Centrals 
sneet 14 
5c ) 
3 Kasai prime 2 
Red Kasai . 19 
Black Upper Cong 20 
Red Upper Cong 19 
Kasai L anda . 
Upper Congo Arumini 
Masai (Konakry) 
Gutta Percha 
sutta Siak 7 
Soh 26 
M ac o> 
Ciudad Bolivar 
a <- 5 
sheet 7¢ 
amber 7 
Chicle 
Hionduras . . t.s58 
Yucatan, fine t.s58 
*Washed and dried crépe Shinpmet 


+ Nominal 


tDuty paid 


wa) 





25 


. 25,1925 Sept. 25, 


’ 1925 

‘a $3.00 @ 
@.85 88 @.89 
@ .82 87 @.88 
@.68 78 @.79 
@.62 69 @.70 
@.60% .65 @.66 
@ 87 @.88 
@ 75 @.76 
@ 74 @.75 
@ 61 @ .62 
@ 60 @.61 
@ 58 @.59 
@ 74 @.75 
@ 73 @.74 
@ 70 @.71 
a 54. @.55 
@ 1.00 a 

@ .&3 gs @.89 
@.80 87 @ .&8 
@.68 78 @.79% 
@ .€ 69 2.70 
@ .60 65 @ .66 
a 14 ( 

1 @ 

a 22 @ 

@ .09 14 a 

a 73 fa 

a *94 @ 

t 6S @ 

1 47 @ 

i *72 @ 

i .63 a 

a *914@ 

o 62 @ 

a @ 

a .37 @.38 
@ 73%@ 
@ *95 @ 

a 73%@ 

@ 73%@ 

a - a 

a .08 a 

a 418 @ 

a *72 @ 

a .45 @ 

@ @ 

@ @ 

Gi a 
@ @ 

a a 

t a 
@.50 a 

@ a 

a 45 a 

i 74 a 

a (a 
a 74 @ 

a 65 a 

a 

@ @ 

a @ 

@ 22 @ 
@ 30 @ 

a 300 @ 
@ .64 64 @ 
a @ 
@ @ 
@ 75 a 
@ @ 
@.68 3.58 @.68 
@ .68 3.58 @.68 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


During the past month New York quotatjons have settled due 


to the return of scrap prices to a reasonable basis. This re- 
adjustment to normal levels has been made although the demand 
for reclaim greatly exceeds the producing capacity. Consumption 


of reclaint i ling at a heavier rate than ever before known. 


This demonstrates that rubber manufacturers fully appreciate the 


value of reclaim in relation to the crude rubber situation. 


All reclaiming plants are running to capacity on standard grades. 


[he quotations given below are nominal 


New York Quotations 


+ 


September 26, 

Auto Tire 

Bl Ib. $0.10% @$0.11 

Bla ¢ b, 12, @ .12% 

sac t It 12%4@ .13% 

Dark ¢ n 1444%4@ .15 

Light g lb 15%@ 16 

Whi : 18%@ 19 
High Tensile Black 

Super-reclaim, N j 26%@ .27 

b 146 @ .17 

Shoe 

Unwa lb 10%@ .10% 

Was! Ib. 13% 14 
Tube 

, ] 2 > .27 

Ne 18%@ 19'4 
Uncured Tire Friction 

Ne .. + , <0 > ss 

No. 2 7? = 
Miscellaneous 

High g ? 7M 

ru tire ? 

Me , 2 814 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER AND RELATED GUMS 


During the first half of 1925 the United States imported, accord 
- 





ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 426,352,- 
828 pounds of crude rubber, value $147,129,244. Imports during 
this period } x totaled 4,306,664 pounds, value $998,- 
517. The chief ce f supply for crude rubber were: Straits 
Settlements 40,424,872 pounds, value $81,908,080; the United 
Kingdom, 52,684,750 inds, value $20,834,250; Java and Madura, 
38,550,753 pound lue $12,422,585; other Dutch East Indies, 
38,012,147 pounds, value $12,826,322; Ceylon, 31,777,428 pounds, 
value $11,321,150; a izil, 16,502,336 pounds, value $4,822,832. 

Imports of jelutong during the six months totaled 8,030,394 
pounds, value $844,793; gquayule, 3,363,458 pounds, value $607,849; 
gutta percha, 1,455,077 pounds, value $234,996; and balata, 303,- 
890 pounds lue $134,374. Imports of other crude, scrap, and 
reclaimed r estimated at 7,566,238 pounds, value $351,- 
226 

LARGER EXPORTS OF RUBBER FROM BRAZIL 

Statistics show that Brazil's foreign trade during 1924 represents 
in increase exports and imports as compared with the four 
years prece g A g in value of rubber exports is included, 
the 1924 fig reaching 21,568 tons, value £1,962,000. Under 
the influ I Q price the trade of the Para district has been 
particularly go ring the first quarter of 1925, increasing ap 
proximately 50 per cent over the corresponding quarter of 1924 
For the e1 ! Valley the crude rubber exports, accord 
ing to Commer ports, amounted during January-March, 1925 
to 9,513,686 p us compared with 6,831,311 pounds for the 


March, 1924 1arter 


ReEcLAIMED RupsBerR TOTALED FOR THE 
twelve mont! nded June 30, 1925, 6,972,561 pounds, value $659,- 
023, while corresponding exports during the period of scrap and old 
as being 29,271,866 pounds, value $1,204,- 


tinny ted 


The Market for Rubber Scrap 


A month ago business in rubber scrap was slow due to absence 
Prices then began a 
This con- 


of consuming demand from the market. 
downward tendency from the unusually high levels. 
tinued until the present reasonable quotations were established 
later in the month. Reclaimers are now in the market and there 
is more inquiry for export. High crude rubber prices have brought 
out an abundant supply of scrap which is being consumed in very 
large tonnages in the effort to meet the needs of the rubber manu- 
facturers. 

Boots These 
at prices slightly above those quoted a month ago. 

INNER TuBes. Tubes have dropped one cent in price and with 
mixed tires constitute the main volume of the reclaimers’ demand 


AND SHOES. grades are moving in fair volume 


for scrap. 
Mrxep Tires. All grades are moving in tremendous tonnage. 
It is from these that the bulk of high grade reclaim is being 
produced. 
Am BRAKE 
fair request 
scrap rubber are 


These qualities are in 
classifications of 


Hose AND MECHANICALS. 
Current quotations on market 
as follows: 


Quotations for Carload Lots 


September 26, 1925 
Boots and Shoes 
Beste and dhaet, Matic. di vcscceccevcccccccs b. $0.0314 @$0.03% 
Red GE WHER s ccc cccccccccccccecccccccescccoscl l .02%@ .02 
Trimmed arctics, black....... It O2%@ .02 
CE CE cecpedeteccsscsshavesseasees lb .02%@ 02% 
Tennis shoes and soles. lb 01%Y@ 01% 
Hard Rubber 
N 1 hard rubber.... d lb 14 @ .16 
Battery jars, black < pound It 02%@ .02% 


Inner Tubes 





08% @ 09 
Red l 06%@ 07 
Mixed tubes Ib 07%@ .07% 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scray otuesuensedal b. 01%@ .01% 
Heels Swbas ew edeeceeerasies se Gabe beeweehed lb 01 @ &O1% 
Hose, air-brake .. ; . pekekenb keke ton 28.00 @30.00 
egular weeeeeee- tom 20.00 @22.00 
N« [} 03%.@ 03% 
N a 01%@ .02% 
Red g if 01%@ —_— 
\ ie zist sur s 07 @ 08 
Mect ca i 2%@ 04 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standar 
fixed auto tires ! $ n 28.00 @30.00 
Beadless patie ton 37.00 @39.00 
White aut ree with beads ton 45.00 @55.00 
Beadless ton 7000 @75.00 
Mixed auto peelings ton 37.00 @39.00 
Solid— 
Mixed motor truck, clean ton 49.00 @52.00 


FALL MEETING OF N. A. W. M. D. 

The Fall meeting of the National Association of Waste Mate- 
rial Dealers, Inc., will be held October 6 at the Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tennessee, while the next meeting of the Western divi- 
sion will probably be held in Chicago on October 8. It is be- 
lieved that the South and Southwest will be well represented at 


he Memphis sessions. 


RUBBER DIAPHRAGM IN SAFETY DOOR 

The new buses of the Kansas City Railway will be equipped 
vith a system designed not only to prevent passengers from get- 
ting on or off while the vehicle is in motion, but also to stop 
the car automatically if the driver becomes incapacitated. For 
this latter purpose an emergency valve provided with a rubber 
diaphragm is used to apply brakes and unlock the doors when 
the driver must relinquish control. When the brakes are off 
and there is no air in the brake line, the air is prevented from 
eoing through the relay valve and the doors cannot then be 


opened 








es 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


New York 


HE belated but moderate seasonal reduction in the 
of rubber goods has been in progress this past month. 


section of the industry the 


in the important tire and tube 


curtailment is of moderate proportions. 
continue at the present rate during the fall months. 
is strong for compounding ingredients, 


reinforcing materials. 


This movement 


production 
Even 


Production is expected to 


The demand 


particularly cheap fillers, 


is supported by the 


con- 


tinued high price of crude rubber and is especially notable in the 


case of mineral rubber which is now being used in record pro- 


portions. 


ACCELERATORS. This 


class 


of 


material 


has become 


quite as 


essential as sulphur in rubber goods because of the efficiency of 


rapid low temperature cures and the improvement gained in ten- 


sile properties of 


\NILINI The summe 


moderate both in volume and price. 


AntTi-OxIpAants. This 


tecting the rubber content 


r 


class 


tr 
IT 


demand 


Oo 


the cured product. 
for 


been developed to give aging quality to rubber goods by 


aniline was steady and 
compounding ingredients has 
pro- 

The 


om deterioration by oxidation. 


importance of this result gives anti-oxidants a technical impor- 


tance rivaling that 


favor in all lines of soft rubber working. 


Benzo,. New 


notably increased the benzol supply. 
supply and the price remains unchanged. 


Accelerators, Inorganic 

























Lead arbonate lb 
Lead, red ‘ b, 
subli ed white 
aS | eae lb. 
R. M. hydrated ton 
superfine lb. 
Litharge . 
Magne te 
cak ht Is 
’ Jc ) Ih 
} ) 1 
Orange mineral A.A.A b 
Rubber lead No. 4 ib 
Accelerators. Organic 
Rr ce ib 
A-19 .. ie b 
Aldehyde ammonia ....... ib. 
No. 101 Ib. 
Aniline (factory b 
B.B b 
Renzi 1 ise) I 
Benzvl ne Ik 
COPED ccccccccscccecese Ib. 
paste l 
powde ‘ 
D. P. G. salt lb. 
Diethvl amire 4 
Dimethyl amine , 
Dimethylaniline .. il 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine b 
Di-ortho-tclylthio tb. 
Diphenyl guanidine Ib 
Ethyl aniline : Ih, 
Ethylidene aniline b. 
Ethyl-o-toluidine lb 
Excellerex Te b 
Formaldehy aniline t 
Hexamethyl tetramine lh 
ee. BON cebsees It 
Lead oleate (fact’y) Ib 
Methylene aniline lh 
Methylenedianilide lb 


No. 999 .....- 


No. 552 Piperidine piperidyl- 
ih 


dithie-carbamate ....... 
Para-nitrosodimethylaniline 
Paraphenylene diamine 
QOuinodine ...... 
Shawinigan paraldehyde 
Super-sulphur, ue 


Ps 


Tensilac No. 41 
Thiocarbanilide 
Trimene 
Trimene base 


coke ovens coming into service have 
The demand 


of accelerators and destines them for popular 


as yet not 


exceeds the 


New York Quotations 


Accelerators, Organic—C ontinued 


lriphenylguanicir 








\ ne 
7; te 
Acids 
Ace‘ic 28 s.) 
glacial rhoys 
Cresylic (97 straw ¢ 
v5 a 
Sulphuric, 6¢ arl 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda ‘ 
flake, 76% (factory) 
solid, 76% (factory) 


Anti Oxidants 


Vv. G. B 

Colors 

BLACK 

Rone 

Carbon: 
A. & W.. nonfili 
Nerfloted arrow 
Compressed 
Uncompressed 


Micronex 


Shawinigan 
Thermatomic carbon 


BLUE 
A. & W. blue 
Cobalt 
Prussian . 
Ultramarine 


BROWN 
Iron oxide 


Sienna, Italian 
Umber, Turkey 
GREEN 


A. & W. green 


CarBon Brack. About the middle of September the price of 
carbon black was advanced one cent a pound due to the reduc- 
tion by nearly 25 per cent in the volume of gas that may be 
consumed in Louisiana for the production of black. The 
daily allowance of gas for six months from September 1 is 175,- 
000,000 cubic feet. 

The well established qualities are generally accepted 


carbon 


Ciay. 
in the major branches of the rubber industry, particularly in tires 
and mechanicals. They are moving in heavy tonnages especially 
for mechanicals. 
market for all lead oxides a 


LiTHARGE. Firmness marked the 


The demand for litharge slowed down following the 


I4-cent a pound at that time. A 


month ago. 


increase in price of second in- 


crease of the same amount was announced during the third week 
of September due to the high price of pig lead. 


Lirnorone. The demand for this material by rubber manufac- 


turers has been better than it was a year ago, and the market 


generally is active with production sold up for balance of the 
year. 
consuming demand has been moderate 


SuBLIMED LEAD The 


and routine. 
SoLVENT NAPHTHA 
The price advanced 1 cent 


Supplies continue light and production 


t 
limited. a gallon on September 1. 
ZINC OXIDE. 


month 35 per 


All grades have been steady. The middle of the 


cent leaded oxide advanced seven-eighths of a cent 














pound. Other grades are unchanged 
RED 
A . 
1 g 8 @ 2 
a 
7 5 a 
¢ > .30 
7 @ 
) 4 @ 43 
. lt 48 @ 50 
h 412 G@ 45 
s t 
5 ? 
3 » 8 1 
r).ga 57 i f \ 
, 60 qc a 3.00 
x ; b ) @ 3.00 
ra] 12 
0 @ 
100 ibs I 
100 Ibs y 11 @ .12 
11 t 14 
= «} id BL se 7 
: , ht red re ed € 
_ 7 a 
(maroon), red 
, 10 >» .11 
lar ed 
@ .12 
b S ? (maroor red re 
4 IS ? 13 English 7 D 9 
h, .07 @ 2 (maroon), re re 
b 07 a 12 lomestic . ae 8 > 
lb 09 @ 13 Oximony .... [t 13 
ee ¢ y I Spanish red oxide >» .04 
b 12 > .14 Venetian reds ‘ ) 5 
L 2 Yellow oxide pure sn an < » 10 
b 4 @ ee oececeeul Ib, 1.00 @ 1.15 
Toluidine toner we’ 208 6233 
Vermilion, English quick- 
Ib 200 @ 4.00 silver Ceeanses l 1.40 > 1.6 
lh ? 
b 34 @ 35) WHITE 
g a 35 
Akcolith ..... a @ 
Albalith <n peiameeee 5742@ .06'% 
i @ Aluminum bronze ..... Ib. @ 
i 04 @ 14 Lithopone ... lb OSK%@ 06% 
b 04 @ 06 Azolith lb OSK%@ 06% 
Grasselli lb 0OSK%e@ .06% 
Imported prime . Lt 05%@ 
* 200 @ 300 Sterling ... om OS4H%@ .06% 
lb 28 @ 30 Zinc oxide 
aes Ib 3 @ 32 AAA (lead free) Ib 0O7%@ 07% 
th 31 @ .34 Azo (factory): 
cet Ib 09 @ «10% ZZZ (lead free).. lb 07% .07% 
Ib. 33 a 38 ZZ (5% leaded) lb 06% @ 07% 
Ib 35 @ 40 Z (8% leaded).. a % 067% @ .07% 
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Colors Chemical Market—Continued Resins and Pitches 
W HITE—Continued : Pitch, Burgundy . ...+-lb. $0.07%@ 
French Florence brand ew New York Quotations — Ree errr b O4@ 
Green sea db, $0.10% @$ : l\% Fluxol hardwood ......./ b 02 @ 04 
Red «= oceccle 1% @ .10% a ae ime tOF .ccccce .- «bb. 04 @ 
_ oa lb 1444%4@ .16% September 26, 19 Sane SER aE EE ib. 074%@ 
White seal Ib 1% 12% , , , Rosin, K (bbl.). 80 lbs. 16.66 @ 
acs, Tie ? Compounding Ingredients—Continued ‘aon bb) 280 Ibs. 15.70 @ 
Selected . 3 @ .08% X# Shellac, fine orange.. b 70 @ 
Special >» 08% tt ot Tar, pine, retort......... bbl 15.00 @17.50 
XX red :@ 73a = CAIK, b. Th. Dees ee. fon 14 De nbbeencadesensea bbl. 14.50 @18.25 
Lea brands 100 /bs. J 
hich g Q ] s 1.¢ : 
a“ _ rd 7K@ 7% Ds 1.2 Solvents 
eee F 2 2 12.00 
ter : ? % ( Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) 
Superior i 8 , +4 pure ga 29 @ 
ree es on f _PUTE sceeees sseeccceces i 
Palmerton ! . ware m 13.00 Carbon bisulphide (10.81 lhs 
Kad x = pte, om 14.00 gal.) 99.9% pure (drums 
blue 4 Se Bee Ib. .06%@ .07 
rec s¢ ‘is ons > tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 
YELLOW , 5 ; 99.7% pure (drums). ./ 07 @ .08 
& W. yell 2? 4.00 . 
> 2, “ >a (facty . l Gasoline 
Chrome . b Q No. 303 
Ochre, d Tankears .... 21 @ 
m porte Drums, c. 24 @ 
Drums, | 27 i 
Compounding Ingredients s facty.) _ @ Meter aes 20 @ 
AJuminum flake (sacks c.l.).tom 21.8 ? TE weesee . 0342@ Naphtha @ 
| ’ " ate M. R ton 00 @45.00 68° Bé., 1 »” @ 
Alun Hydrocarbon, | n 29.00 @35.00 70° Bé., 1 21 @ 
Ammonia arb 2 13% Hy drocarbe n, , 00 @35.00 71° Bé.. 1 : 22 @ 
Are-o-sole ton 4.00 Mineral flour ar ton on Turpentine, spirits 1.18 @ 
Asbestine ” < U K K R ‘ 2 80.00 wood, steam di 1.00 @ 
I r r Cc n K 1 
oo . )m 252.00 . 
r - aa , , ae ad Substitutes 
Barytes 0 @ Om pt 42 »4 
water g Ox Pa 4 4 " : - Black , s4@ 15 
fasofor rion M. R > Brown .. ime send lb 10 @ .16 
Blane fixe M. R. gra B54 MUD ni nisnvatens <a 104@ .17% 
pu Robertsc M. R. s ‘ OS aera lt 10 » .14 
Carrara : " White T. K 344@ .16! 
Ct M IN 2 ) ’ : 
aa Dix ee te . Vulcanizing Ingredients 
slue ? 
Blue |} , Sulrbur chloride 17 @ 
( Oils (Softeners) Sult ft rub 
Cat g me GEA) seusees < bs. 2.35 @ 2.60 
Chi \ is r i 1 (le.l.) 1 s 2.65 @ 2.90 
Englist ( cr, } i. ae @ Sulphur, Brooklyn 
Lar wu. & 2 Refined velvet (bt lbs. @ 
Cott “ ( r le S (ba Ibs a 
g rt sun S ? 
whit Cs 37 i 
( 2 02%@ .03 
? Tire supe r ) 2.00 @ 2.25 
8 $ Tube brand, velvet l bs 2.4 @ 2.65 
+d , » .06 (See also Colcrs—Antimony) 
- ‘ r ¢@ 
é 2 ( ? : 
. = . > .07 Waxes 
@ Wax, beeswax, white, com../i 55 @ 
. ~ ng carnauba .... eer 30 @ 40 
7 ceresine, white ole 12 @ 
vw @ ] montan yi 06 @ .06% 
: tom ° > eS 2 ozokerite, black .. Ib. 320 @ 
> : ’ 2 green .... kt 32 @ 
Starct . 2 a 
Buffal $ ? 58 @ .62 Paraffin 
67 r @ 122/124 white crude scale 05%@ .05% 
Ta Fre i 2 } 06 @ 124/126 white crude scale OSH%@ .05% 
Italian lb 02 ? 28 @ 36 120/122 fully re fined. ... .Jt 06 @ .06% 
ra bi he ton 20.0 @25.4 5 @ 125/127 fully refined b 06%@ 06% 





Seventh International Exhibition of Rubber and Other 


Tropical Products 
I 








itharge combination is best adapted for use in mechanical goods 
and cable insulation. 


nder the 1 the president of the Fr: Republic, 
= Sth 3 Exhil ets teas We seal RUBBER LEAD No. 4 
Product I ] held January 2 Feb- . new vulcanizing accelerator combining organic and mineral 
1927 Grand Paris, France. TI urious nstituents has recently become available under the designation 
pla , LuSPice the Ministry of Colonies tubber Lead No. 4. It is manufactured by precipitating a di- 
Mit \ he Ministry of mmerce stituted guanidine on a rubber-lead base. The gravity of 
Ir t orary preside he arge is nearly 10 times that of water while that of rubber- 
x S R as hor resident id is less than 4 times that of water 
\ P r esident of the ational 
erence - 
SYNTHECITE 
LITHEX Synthecite is a rubber softener composed essentially of the 
Lithex is a er r for lit It offers those who use stillate from vulcanized rubber in which are combined vege- 
rge amout tharge a safe means of reducing it. The re- ble oils and waxes. In addition to its softening effect in a 
duction in | accompanied by a reduction of specific rubber mixing it prevents the cured compound from sticking 
gravity and « both desirable from the standpoint of manu- the mold. It has the further advantage of being very low 


umer of 


rubber goods alike The Lithex- 


price 








25 


oo 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 
New York 


MERICAN Cotton. Since September 1 the price of spot mid- 
A dlings, then at 22.35 cents, has advanced steadily and on Sep- 

tember 21 was 24.30 cents. The government crop report placed 
the condition of the crop as of September 1 at 13,740,000 bales. 
This estimate was below expectations based on private reports 
and further deterioration is feared because of the continuance of 
drouth conditions in Texas and in the south Atlantic states 
area. 

The government report issued September 23 gave the crop con- 
dition as 53.6 per cent normal and an acreage yield of about 143.5 
pounds an acre. This indicates a crop of 13,931,000 bales, an ad- 
vance of 191,000 bales over the estimate reported September 1. 
These figures served to slow the cloth market temporarily which 
was exhibiting increased demand following the earlier reduction 
in crop estimates. 

Pima Cotton. The Pima variety of American Egyptian cot- 
ton has been grown for several years in the Salt River Valley, 
Arizona, and until recently the growers, cooperating with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, were able to maintain a ver) 
pure quality of planting seed. Last year short staple cotton was 
grown in all parts of the valley and as a result much of the seed 
used for planting this spring was more or less mixed. 

Ecypt1an Cotton. Government estimate places the current 
season’s crop at 7,273,000 cantars, equivalent to 720,000,000 
pounds. This is the largest cotton crop in its history. The upper 
crop is already an assured success, and first arrivals have been 
received in Alexandria. 

In the long staple situation there has been little change. Prices 
have remained firm notwithstanding favorable crop prospects both 
here and abroad. At present Egyptians are held at a consider- 
able premium over American staples which has resulted in a 
lack of business in actual cotton in Alexandria. Thus far re- 


ports indicate that the quality of the Egyptian crop is good, and 
picking has become general. Medium uppers are worth about 35 
cents and medium Sakellaridis about 50 cents. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts anpD Osnasurcs. The demand is sharp especially 
for delivery over the next three months. There is an increasing 
disposition for the large operators to make engagement for a 
portion of their requirements for the first quarter of 1926. Prices 
are firm and advancing with less inclination on the part of manu- 
facturers to push sales because of orders already taken. The mar- 
ket is in better tone and position than it has been since November, 
1924, which marked the peak of the demand of last autumn and 
the beginning of the decline which terminated last June. 

Raincoat Faprics. Business has been very good in this line 
for the past few months and the trade in general look for a very 
active season. Credits are in much better shape than they have 
been for a long time which denotes profitable merchandising. 

SHEETINGS. Very good business has characterized sheetings in 
recent weeks. The market is firm and prices advancing. De- 
liveries from mills in South Carolina and northern Georgia are 
curtailed due to the severe general drouth which has recently 
hampered the hydro-electric power output. Higher prices are 
indicated. 

Tire Faprics. The market is slightly more active but prices are 
still below levels that show profit to mills. If current cotton 
price levels continue to prevail fabric prices will strengthen be- 
cause the mills are not thought to be generally well covered as 
to cotton requirements. The tendency among consumers is to 
take 1 3/16 to 114-inch staple American cottons instead of Egyp- 
tian uppers on account of the difference of about 5 cents a pound 
in the raw cotton in favor of the American staple. 








Drills New York Quotations Sheetings, 36-inch 
38-inch 2.00-yard........ ard $0.21%@ September 2¢ 925 
i bilced........... Ame a a 48 x 48, 5.00-yard...... yard $0.08% @ 
$2-inch 1.90-yard............ .23%@ COLD SEAL 4 ws BD, GISGOM. ccccccsce .07%@ 
60-inch 1.52-yard...... j 29% @ : : 
. “SE ee $0.29 @ Tire Fabrics 
Duc 
SQUARE WOVEN 17% ne 
38-inch 2.00-yard......yard 22%@ Osnaburgs a it A | ¢ , 
<i DAP SEIE. cc ccccs .29% & : os . : gyptian, karded......poun 60 @ .61 
Jeinch Tt pon a OPRERE s115@ 40-inch 2.35-yard yard 19%@ SS ee 47 @ .49 
1 4 4 40-inch 2.48-yard o ‘ 18 @ 
72-inch 17.21-ounce..... a € 40-inch 3.00-yard ........... 14% @ CORD 23/5/3 
MECHANICAL 37-inch 2.42-yard ..... 1834 @ we 
Hose and belting... ..pound 43 @ , ; Egyptian, co — mam @ 
Specials ...... ’ cicawieaas 47 @ Raincoat Fabrics Egyptian, karded 62 @ .64 
_— COTTON a sg tavdek 3 a sa 
$2-inch 1.35 yard.......yard 334%@ é 
Hollands oe 60 : 48. a ls @ CORD 13/3/3 
om zime OU X 45....... 12 7 
Plaids  . 2. 2° tPA IAS 12¥% : Peeler, karded........ pound 48 @ 50 
DEAD FINISH Plaid 12% 
a ee BO RB Bea cvcccecccce 24@ ’ 
Standard, 37-inch ..... yard =. 19 4 @ Surface prints 60 x 48... 13 @ LENO BREAKER 
GREED ccccscscesscocces .23%@ Surface prints 64 x 60..... 14 @ 8-oz. Peeler, karded... pound 48 @ .50 
RED SEAL : : ' 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 48 @ .50 
36 inch cegiaabiercs 18 @ Sheetings, 40-inch onnenn 
GREED ccccccccesccccceses 19 
SPEED. ccccccsccccccsccces 30 4 40 x 48, 2.50-yard...... yard 15%@ 8.25-oz. Feeler, karded (2 ply) 
FLAT FINISH 48 x 48, 2.85-yard.... ayha 13%@ pound 47 @ .48 
CX 64 x 68, 3.15-yard 141%,a 9.5-cz. Peeler, karded (4 ply) 50 @ ..51 
Imperial, 36-inch.......... 1S%K@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard.......... 12 @ 12-0z. Peeler, karded.. 5:0 @ 
eae 17%@ 48 x 44 3.75-yard.... 11 7 14-0z. Peeler. karded....... 504@ 
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The Cotton Outlook 


Lnited States Crop Estimate 13,931,000 Bales 


HE United States Crop Reporting Board estimates that 
the condition of the cotton crop on September 16 was 


53.8 


per cent of normal, as compared with 62.0 per cent on 

\ugust It 9.6 pet nt on August 1, and 59.3 per cent on 
September 24 

Total prod n, it is estimated, will be about 13,931,000 500- 


1 bal i mpared with an indicated yield of 13,990,000 


1 an actual 





balk \ugust 16, 13,566,000 bales on August 1, an 
vield 13,627,936 bales last year and 10,139,671 bales in 1923 
W le Se] » estimate represents a decrease I 250,- 
000 ( ite of August 16, it is an increase of 
191,000 bales above that of August 1 The decline in estimated 
viele scribe efly to drouth and extreme heat throughout a 
rw + ++ elt 
Judging : f August condition to final yields in 
rmet oe the ndition of 53.8 per cent licates an average 
eld px f 143.5 pounds, as compared with 157.4 pounds in 
124 and a t r average of 154 
Ginning Ss yea crop to September | 
running le inting round as half bales, as itl 
447,494 bales to Septem! 1924, and 1,142,660 bales to that date 
1923. The increa to about double last year’s ginnings on 
September | large the result of favorable market conditions. 


22 Per Cent More Cotton Used in Six Months 


e w I i tton for the ix months 
ed | the Inte i nal Fe leratior I 
Master Spinners’ A ition at 12,000,000 bales, an increase of 
22 per ce tt responding period last year, and 7 per cent 
more than during the half year ended January 31, 1925 
World { American cotton, included in these 
gures, is 7,022,000 bales for the six months ended 
July 31, compare vith 6,232,000 bales for the half year ended 
anuary 3 925 


4,264,000 bales on August 1, 1925, or 


1924, and 9 


World mill stocks were 


n August l, 


20 per cent moré per cent more 
than on January 31, 1925 

Stocks f Americar ttor n the mills f the world increased 

ym 1,326,000 August 1, 1924, to 1,815,000 bales on 
Aucust 1¥2 it n the latter date showed a decrease of 22 
‘ ent f ary 31, 1925 

As to the probable future trend of American consumption, after 
months of sl perations, and despite considerable uncertainty 
regarding cotton supplies, New England textile mills are anticipat- 
ing a ckening of business. Plants lately idle or running on 
part time ar ening or speeding up operations, and from all the 
leading center mes a not f hopefulness which should find 
expre I bstantial increases of cotton consumption 

\\ g expected soon, low August cotton re 
eipts New nd, which were smaller than for the same 
month in any season since that of 1918-19, reflect the coming 
crop uncertaint seem to indicate that spinners are expecting 
ample supplies n view of this fact mill men generally assert 
that the basis » high and that cotton prices, not mill profits, 
must be reduced This they assert can be brought about not 
at the expense f the farmer but through better agricultural 
method ll increase the yield per acre 


United States Cotton Exports 
Exports of raw cotton from the United States for the first time 
the 8,000,000 bale mark in 1924-25 and ap- 
They totaled 8,205,000 running 
bales in 1923-24, 5,066,000 bales 


in ten years passed 


proached the pre-war average 


bales, compared with 5,732,000 


in 1922-23, and 6,542,000 bales in 1921-22. They exceeded the 
post-war annual average by 2,014,000 bales, or 33 per cent, and 
came within 209,000 bales, or 2 per cent, of the pre-war figure. 
Compared with the preceding year, Europe took 2,139,000 bales 
more, the increase going largely to the United Kingdom (928,000 
520,000 bales more). Exports to the 
other European countries likewise showed material increases— 
those to France were 188,000 bales larger, those to Italy 184,000 
bales larger, and to Spain 70,000 bales larger than in 1923-24. 
Shipments to Russia were more than doubled, and Japan took 
Until recent years 


bales more) and Germany 


261,000 bales more than it did the year before. 
\merican cotton reached Russia indirectly. 


Provisions of the Cotton Standards Act 


[he most important provisions of the United States Cotton 
standards act are the following: 

It is provided in substance that it shall be unlawful in or in 
connection with transaction or shipment in interstate or 

reign commerce, or in any publication of a price or quotation, 
or in any classification for the purposes of or in connection with 
uny such transaction or shipment, for any person to indicate for any 
cotton a grade or other class which is of or within the official 
cotton standards of the United States then in effect, by a name, 
description, or designation not used in those standards; it being 
provided, however, that these prohibitions shall not prevent a 
transaction otherwise lawful by actual samples or on the basis 


f a private type which is used in good faith and not in evasion 


any 


of or substitution for the standards. 

The owner or custodian of the cotton, or any person having 

financial interest in it, is given the privilege of submitting such 
samples thereof to the United States Department of 
\griculture for determination of the true classification. The final 
certificate of the department showing the classification of cotton 
so submitted is declared to be prima facie evidence in United 
States courts of the true classification of such cotton and binding 


tton or 


upon Federal officers 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to examine and 
license cotton classers who, depending upon the character of the 
licenses which they hold, may issue certificates of the grade, 
staple, or other class of the cotton examined by them. Licenses 
are issued according to the applicant’s qualifications and may au- 
thorize the grading or classification of cotton according to one or 
more of the following official standards: 

1. Official cotton standards of the United States for grades and 
colors of American upland cotton, known as the Universal Stand- 
ards for American Cotton 

2. Official the United 
and colors of American Egyptian cotton. 

3. Official cotton standards of the United States for length of 


cotton standards of States for grades 


staple. 

Service and Regulatory Announcement No. 92 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture contains the act in full, all of 
the complete standards, the agreement between the Department of 
\griculture and European cotton associations and exchanges, and 
ther detailed supplemental matter. 


Southwest Cotton Situation 


The 1925 crop of cotton in the Southwest is being grown on 
491,500 acres, but while this is an increase of only 9.2 per cent 
in acreage the production is expected to reach 343,200 bales, or 
32 per cent more than that of 1924, on account of favorable 
weather and improved cultivation. In the California field the San 
Joaquin Valley will lead with an expected yield of 90,000 bales 
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trom 90,000 acres. Last year the valley produced 35,757 bales 
from 36,200 acres. Only the Acala variety is grown here, being 
thus restricted by state law. At Los Angeles harbor, where a 
compress has been installed, over 75,000 bales were handled for 
shipment to Atlantic and Oriental ports last year, but this year the 
local cotton merchants predict the amount that will be moved 
through the harbor will exceed 125,000 bales, made up from the 
crops of California, Arizona, and Lower California. 

Growers and merchants estimate that the entire southwest 
crop will be disposed of at a price range between 22 and 25 cents 
a pound. 

Increasing Cotton Production in Brazil 


Brazil is rapidly coming to the front as a cotton producing 
nation; in fact, it is the only important cotton producing country 
showing a large increase in production over the past fifteen 
years. Although it may take time, there are evidences that 
cotton may some day rank close to coffee as the leading agri- 
cultural crop. 

The average pre-war cotton crop of Brazil amounted to 322,- 
000 bales. In 1921-22, however, 505,000 bales were grown; in 
1922-23, 553,000 bales; in 1923-24, 719,000 bales. About 80 
per cent of the cotton production is consumed by the rapidly 
growing Brazilian textile industry. 

Natural conditions favor cotton culture, especially in southern 
Brazil, although there are numerous disadvantages to be over- 
come, the most serious of which is probably the shortage of 
labor. While yields per acre average high, there, is unfortunately, 
a complete absence of uniformity of fiber among Brazilian cot- 
tons, but the government is making strenuous efforts to im- 
prove cotton growing conditions. Herbaceous American cotton 
varieties are grown for the most part, although in northeastern 
Brazil, Moco tree cotton is grown with remarkable immunity from 
insect pests and with a staple averaging 1% inches. 


. JAPAN’S FOOTWEAR IMPORTS 

While American-made rubber footwear has a good reputation 
in Japan, imports, though sufficiently large to make that country 
an important market for America, have been limited by the 
cheapness of the locally made article. Duty, too, is very high, 
particularly so in the case of rubber soled canvas footwear which 
is subject to a duty of 100 per cent ad valorem, as a result of 
which American competition in this article is badly hampered. 

The prevailing low rate of the yen is an added handicap as 
thereby local producers are enabled to offer a satisfactory rubber 
shoe at a third less than the American article. Thus an American 
rubber boot retailing at 9 yen (yen — $0.4188 at current rates) 
must compete with a fairly good locally made boot selling at 6 
to 6.50 yen. 

United States exports of rubber footwear to Japan follow: 





922 1923 1924 
— a SY ———, 

Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value 
Boots cccccccces 74,784 $181,584 81,185 $145,733 56,856 $116,317 
DE. wataxceean 142,678 123,014 161,903 142,422 111,175 101,332 
CO eer 17,516 12,858 2,238 2,529 2,786 2,325 


The official Japanese figures of imports of rubber footwear for 
1922 to 1924 below do not include imports at the port of Yoko- 
hama during 1922 and during the first eight months of 1923 as 
the records for that period were destroyed in the earthquake 
and fire of September 1923. 

1923 1924 
Kin Yea Kin Yen” Kin You 
Rubber boots from— 


United States...... 16,783 


36.917 83,461 194,491  .nccce § ccvece 
Other countries..... 8 9 awe 


21 1,969 =. neces 





16,785 36,925 84,382 156,460 292,991 395,426 

Rubbers from— 
United States...... 30,148 65,084 134,769 190,145 
Other countries..... 4,083 8,547 499 957 





34,231 73,631 135,268 191,102 





Metal Market Review 
New York 


While there has been no particular activity during September 
in the non-ferrous metals, the prices have continued strong, and 
in most cases higher. Steel ingot output during August was a 
surprise to producers, there being an increase of 11 per cent over 
the 68 per cent operations of July. The first half of September, 
according to The Iron Age, duplicated in nearly every particular 
the steel market features of the second half of August. 

ALUMINUM. Conditions in this market continue unchanged, 
with prices remaining at 27 to 28 cents per pound for the virgin 
metal, delivered. It has been said that if any change does come, 
it will be dictated by conditions in the copper industry. 

ANTIMONY. Quotations during the middle of September were 
firm at 17.12% cents to 17.25 cents, New York, for spot delivery 
of Chinese metal, with later arrivals quoted at 16.75 cents to 17 
cents, duty paid. 

Copper. Some advance in prices followed the publication of 
estimates by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics regarding 
stocks of refined copper. The record stated that such stocks 
on August 3] last amounted to 154,686,000 pounds compared with 
176,010,000 pounds in July, a decrease of 21,324,000 pounds. This 
was said to be the smallest surplus reported in many years, while 
the copper situation is also being benefited by smaller production. 
Largely due to the expansion of the electrical and automobile in- 
dustries, the consumption of copper in the United States has grown 
from 362,125 tons in 1913 to 686,364 tons in 1924. 

Leap. The demand for lead continues to increase, while the 
higher prices prevailing recently have stimulated mining, many 
new properties now being worked. Europe is said to be in urgent 
need of this metal, all lead received going immediately irto con- 
sumption. 

Tin. There was a good demand for this metal during the mid- 
dle of September, while prices improved uniformly both in Lon- 
don and the United States. The world’s visible supply of tin at 
the close of August totaled 20,000 tons, against 19,857 tons the 
month previous and 21,302 tons a year ago. 

Zixc. Quotations during September compared well with the 
high of the year of 7.90 cents. The stability of prices was the 
outstanding feature of the market. 


Basic Metals 


September 22, 1925 
Cents per pound 





Aluminum, virgin, 98@S$9 per cent....... ion 27.00 @28.00 
Antimeny ...... Siregneewsdts 16.875 @17.125 
Copp MO, MOE nce eer ercccccesncsersesescces 14.750 @14.875 
le i, M. ae+scweeswsn one ceeads 14.625 @14.750 
s. 14.125 @ 
Lead, spot, New York...... 9.50 @ 9.625 
i, Ci Ge Gils MNS bs 5 vane cceddnWeneraerscenuen 9.25 @ 9.30 
en, GUE -sccravedcrevee elke Ore keen Reese rks 58.750 @ 
Zinc, spot, New York.... wr Py een 8.175 @ 
‘ 7.825 @ 7.85 


ne, GUE, THRE GE, TOUR e oc cc ccccncsesscecees 


Steel Wire 


Base Price* on No. 9 GaGe anv CoarsER 
Cents per pound 





errr 4.25 @ 

4.50 @ 

nized annealed os . ‘ 5.15 @ 

Coappered hasic oa “es os 5.15 @ 
6.15 


Tinned soft Bessemer. a 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 
Copper Wire 


Base Price F. O. B. Factory 
Cents per pound 


PAGS GONROE WHC. occccccscccces errr ierigendnbe 17.00 @ 
No. 6 B. & S. gage...... hones eeu 1700° @ 
No. 8 B. & S. guge.. - - Pon Tee 
Te Oe ee eee ; niwiensdaand as 18.00 @ 





AS COMPARED WITH May, 1924, THE COMBINED EXPORTS FROM THE 
United States of tires and tubes for May, 1925, at $2,345,805, 
represented a gain of about 45 per cent. 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 


Water- 
proofed 
Canvas Shoes Auto 
with Soles Cloth and 
Boots Shoes Rubber Soles and Rubberized 
Belting Hose Packing Thread - — = ~———~ + -——_——“* —~ Heels Fabrics 
alue Value Value Value Pairs Value "3 Value Pairs Value Value Value 


























Cre - _ j#©*##8868 
Der 5 7 | nee 7¢ 6,024 5,788 128 = 
Fir SB wsecne ‘Senses Seonee Caeewee eneas “senses ceocses Eee s6eens 
} 7 2 3.95 47 1 8 8 2.472 oO; 360 
Gern 1,151 7,524 4,132 8,54 2 2,58 1,95 7,181 
Greece Tae. atcanck “ehewoe . 606e0s Sebnse “Stenwn «sbsede  séuane teenee ‘edve¥s 301 
Icelan 4 4,£0 
Italy 4,708 1, 17, 15 _) Sree es 
Latv 2,48 cesce ‘@huees S688 Sedans C06605 Ectacn HObOCe shenee  —S800ES 
Malt ( ‘ 22 
. 423 1.17 412 68 373 610 236 
N 4 88s 264 4 C¢ 8 562 
P 3,052 ay. reer es eee ee? eee TS ee eT 
Por 5¢ 24 141 514 
DE |... 8. cesctevadvebesetectewes Stecne ebebne ceeeee sebnee DOWEbOe dances cheese 500K) Sh0000 Settee “Giaeee- -sebeaen 
R | | TT EL ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee se 
Ss 13,877 < 170 
S . zs g 2,321 
S 2 l¢ 22 464 
~ ° 
U ‘ 46,91 4 46,892 8.67 45 18,084 
y eae! | eee” Vibe Bee pie One! ae 
$59,5 $70,178 $20,941 $124,290 $12,176 $15 $33,162 
™ 7 6 $13 7 $4,2 $2,256 $ + $21,155 
Rr 4 18? 
Cc + 7 ! 195 
( $ 52 S65 sn cece 
H 4 87  , ATT 
N 5 072 113 
? 4, $35 $11 
Mex 7 8,178 8 1,0 26.161 7,998 
M I 438 1 3 ees e00e8 i. 
Newf 7 € g 2 397 65¢ 37 325 37 
Barhados ..cccccccccssccccreccesseeeses sesvese j§.96 j§ 10) secces 515 401 63 
- - 9¢ 9 7 7,424 209 
T 7 ¢ 449 7 192 
i 7 7 419 40 
‘ c 7 sg 124 65 Q 36.275 5.650 
QD ¢ 277 ) 5,192 744 356 
D \ 27 .9M 7.0 ¢ 79 
Fr » VW os 
Ha 124 en 21 6.698 s 55 
Virg re GF El. Be atdes. ccvdsccoeee® ~¢hb008 e8ecer seeeen asnacoe cdtONs. OneeEd és 466 544 23 
Tora Awen ¢ 4 $4.417 $742 18-6 4 3.023 209.912 $138.97 ¢ 48 $36,458 
Sourr AMERICA 
Argentina ¢ 257 €14164 626 $240 1 $268 375 $736 92800 $48.50 $9 566 $16,003 
Bolivia ¢ . . . 7¢ 55 31 ‘ aa 
Braz : 1,41 1.125 775 $178 2.514 340 2,864 
3 . eae ef 4 > : 1,44 1,2 $17 2,063 


7 skeen: 1,998 1,496 30,393 20,109 6,53 1,158 


F 

( 10¢ 23 
pa ese 
Per 7 245 78 1 7 101 7 é 1,494 
Un 78 3.29 2 68 4.464 





\M $415 ¢ 7 137%.428 ¢7 4 $26.732 229.267 
4 
Rr h Ir $268 5 ¢ 77 2.447 ¢1 79 
Ces 
Stra S ¢ we ¢ 
a : S49 7 7 7.692 £137 
Choser 
Tava Ma 2,261 RTT eee eee eee ee 2 
Other Dutecl Fas T 67 7 178 
Prer ) T " 
Heiaz. A - e« 
Honekong ' 7 056 1,7 44 4¢ 292 
Tapan . 707 7 $ 4.41 e4 470 72a 2 004 168 144 1,038 
Kwanetung , 
Palestine an Ss 
Persia ¢ 
Philippi T 7 i¢ 264 4 72.85 55.281 4 1,675 
Siam 1 f 
A 77 $ 1 7 $1 86.752 $67.7 £16.058 
© A 
Austr 7 : 7 $417 5 3.648 6.571 
British Oce 7 5s 
French Ocear 2, 04 
New Zeal 1,27 Z 189 228 20 2,173 
64¢ 637 39 
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United States by Countries During July, 1925 


Water- 
proofed 
Outer 
Garments 
Value 


—_ 
Automobile 


Number Value 
206 $1,908 
57 


Dm we 


SO Ww 


Oo 


AMON 





6.262 229 964 
2 1,233 

37 100 1,228 

. 2457 3,185 

45 1 >179 
8,102 5 59,11¢ 
1,031 2 21,320 
169 4,389 
R52 





19 
s gO8 
$29,252 1.377 $257.644 
$1,762 11,403 $ 
: 74 
1,212 3,609 
86 872 
2,372 1,138 
21 262 
117 sO 





496 84 
957 1.737 
1.599 1,280 
$8.62 $21,297 $249,633 





34,697 
8,261 
34.016 
2 7,231 
4 322 
51 763 


Pneumatic C: 
A 


Se 














Pneumatic Tubes 


Automobile Others 
Value Value Value 














$382 $°6 
0) 
80 y 
890 
79 12,616 121 
iS), Mrrere 
24 
213 
gn? 4 
R52? 
198 
= 127 4 
2.508 
4 
1.48 
. sss 0 Se teNs 
147 
$100,824 £326 
23.296 $13 
are 
9 
So 86. eadalee 
273 
RO5 3 
1 31 6 
ere 
449 17 
eoece 145 sevsee 
)) Aree 
56 
2,565 12,484 125 
3,998 
723 
1,108 
92 
é 
$44.998 $194 
$12,667 
19? 
4.785 
630 
$1¢ S407 =. s cess 
oe. -seniee 
ere 
> ~«seseee 
6 
1,473 
1.493 
100 4,288 
$116 $31,066 $137 
$22? 
© eee ee 
614 
120 
$322 862 
78 117 $18 
8 


_— 
Automobile 
and Motor Truck 

pain 
Number 





Solid Tires 
a 





8 
30 «(1,458 
4 224 





12,¢ 5 
ig G8 
56 2,036 











119 $2,680 
2 ss 
- 106 
30 0 

112 595 
2 32 

328 6,344 

és 
17 0 

133 50 
18 53 
2 70 

634 24,170 

216 6,095 
2 33 
4 84 





46 1.733 
50 1,961 

rs : “mas 
3 





$441 $8,374 
50 701 
88 1,484 
58 813 


rin 





133 
74 
> 650 
$8,452 


390 


Hard 





Tire Rubber Goods Rubber Other 
Rubber -———-——_——_>, ater Drug- 
Accessories, Elec- Bottles and gists’ 
Repair trical Fountain Rubber 
Others Materials Supplies Others Syringes Sundries 
Value Value Value Value Value Value 
‘ea! anaeek onGbbe ee 
Se -sesees, €66860. Sennen <eoees 
Lane -astues “Sonane 116 $1,072 
$ Ue” saecen.  seeomee. Sokeee. omen 
, Pee 238 
508 Rane Voneses 1,931 
Tee peeess weeese <Seneed 60006 
7,833 $1 434 4,279 
,032 500 2,059 
cy estiees <€hebte. “6ckeee Soweas 
- 600 580 
) 73 5 
17 Ig 
NS 144 340 
47 2 al 
17 ( 2,122 
Se 
2,777 8 75€ = 11,14 7 
¢ ¢ rT ¢ $17 $14.10] $48,588 
$458 $18 . #64 $6.470 $289 $22.8 


cece 66 26 
83 91 
88 11 72 1 
}) Tee ey ree TT 
3,620 1 1] 568 4 











118 71 
it, 
1 se 
2 . 12 71 
2.681 1 63 754 4.005 
239 14 RRs 
> 
6 
4 30 0¢ 
$25.644 0.934 $3,063 $34,166 
$2 Z $2462 $1.45¢ e975 $9.74 
2,62 544 135 1.618 
4 618 
i 19 14 1,071 








$58 $112 $432 
1] $93 2,969 84 





Bathing 


Caps 
Value 














Rubbe r 
Toys, 
Jalls 
and 

Balloons 
Value 


$463 


” 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 




















Water- 
proofed 
Canvas Shoes Auto 
with Soles Cloth and 
i Shees Rubber Soles and Rubberized 
EXPOR x iH Packing Thread - ———-~ ——.-_—., Heels Fabrics 
, AFR cA \ c Value Value \ ¢ Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value 
RB: S a2 oH S064 864 $2,738 = -$722—-$:1,995 
Br \ 53¢ 
Cana 1 
Egy 
Alge 
Othe I 
Liber . 
M 167 
VI 
I 2 2 
| 
as, A 7 : 4 $ $1 $2,698 
$37 $133,5¢ $181,4 9,070 $12 454,698 $ 31 $87,356 $126,426 
Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber — Seven Months Ended 
Seven Months Ende wis aceite _— ek Sse = 
July 19. Pounds alue Pounds Value 
I Value * 
t . " 4 7,545 7,1 $11,025,1 
? np hp Ot ’ 867 ),676 33,713 124,254 
Ba 4 Pre 
0 } 2,34 840,358 1,466,7 
yt ? 28 8 27,17 
{ Ss | l 
I 
: ~ 8.02 _ 
CI 7 ¢ , - 72 7 7 
* ¢ 243 996 
Se oo ‘ g 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise re $4,179,12 
I 705 35,1 4.596 Imports of Crude Rubber Into the 
“ Customs Districts 
; July, 1924 July, 1925 
86 19,058, 1¢ 157 - commer, 
. . P Pounds Value 
ie uch 1,776,394 $686,607 
{ 65,141,084 30,491,096 
. 1 e . 205,800 86,765 
ose : ; 343.72 293,923 1,014,037 387,803 
77 141 
596,517 119,666 2,795,332 1,095,712 
: ’ ats 31838 92°97 73.08 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise rr 4. 113 4 192,770 a - 
Mas 23,892 5,646 ye os 
me 867,971 $71,766 
R ; See 6 .. S, so ovacscedaces “' Seames’ >> “Senne 369,526 183,539 
S 78 2 56,000 12,450 336,012 125,210 
F —_ — - em! 
f 3 7 Total 43,622.655 $9,185,457 72,699,696 $33,701,723 
i EXPORTS BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF CANVAS RUBBER- 
led shoes totaled, during the twelve months ended June 30, 1925, 
; 4,392,776 pairs, va $3,145,062. Similar shipments for the 
7 F period of soles and heels reached 2,842,867 pounds, value $909,- 
‘ 7 87 241 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1925 (By Months) 
Manicoba Total 
and Matto —————~-__—_- Miscel- 
I I Africans { Guayule Gross 1925 1924 Balata laneous Waste 
3 112 29,960 21,611 22 1,462 206 
‘ 2 12 2 16 e 23,456 31,763 48 908 241 
\ 287 < 34¢ 33,914 17,752 25 1,022 186 
A 7 32 7 244 7 27,231 42,436 8 987 243 
M 224 227 264 14 36.889 23,914 816 182 
Tune 225 294 29 7 30,33 18,840 33 1.160 143 
ee - 335 117 32 21 33,918 18,469 46 976 371 
‘yn 160 4 85 31,584 20,076 é 641 388 
: 231.467 664 "2.071 1,731 2,213 143. 247,289 =i. 278 7,972 1,960 
| 123 SOR g " 28 404 807 ‘ ‘a 194,861 324 5,035 610 


piled m sta supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 











1925 


m the 


Water- 
proofed 
Auto 
loth and 
bberized 
Fabrics 

Value 
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United States by Countries During July, 1925 (Continued) 











Water- Pneumatic Casings . 
proofed _—— —__——.. Pneumatic Tubes 
Outer Automobile —_—_—-_—__—___, 
Garmerts 9 ——-+~—__——. Others Automobile Others 
Value Number Value Value Value Value 
‘a 102 $1,2 $110 $86 
$4,794 1,866 4 1665 3,356 19 
ovesece 524 9,767 34 1,650 oeees 
eeees 314 4,815 a 0s anewae 
paeenie 142 1.648 42 271 22 
é 108 14 
 <éeaite @0asee © «emwes 
19 798 92 
23 °° §6«6‘~benen whemen  Sebds 
22 a ere a . skwads 
$4794 3,020 $43.44 $24 $6,006 $127 
$6 133,345 $1,597,545 $10,676 £¢222.343 $1.015 


UNMANUFACTUREI 
Crude rubber 

From 
Straits Ss 
Federated Malay States 
British India ‘hae 
Ceylon and Dependencies 
Other Dutch possessions ir 


Settlement 








= 
East Indies exce 
Dutch possessions 
dian Seas 
tries East I 
Pacifix , t else 
ecified 
i Central Americ 
(except Brazil and Peru 
~ West Af 
Frenct r 
We 
Ea M 





Waste and reclaimed rubber 


Gutta percha and balata 
Rubber substitutes ° 
Totals 
Ma PAC R 
Boots and shoes pair 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 


Solid tires... 
( ther rubber m anu f. ictur 


UNMANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed 
Rubber substitutes 





Totals. 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes. .dozen pairs 
ires and tubes 
Pneumatic 


ge eee 
Inner tubes 
eer we 


Other rubber manufactures 


Totals 


Hard 





Solid Tires Tire Rubber Goods Rubber Other Rubber 
gnemeeneaae ———, Rubber -———-——, Water Drug- Toys, 
Automobile Accessories, Elec- Bottles and gists’ Balls 
and Motor Truck Repair trical Fountain Rubber Bathing and 

———_————,_ Others Materials Supplies Others Syisen Sundries Caps Balloons 
Number Value alue Value Value Value alue Value Value Value 
salen hie, Shine veeens ' — vas $2 

141 $4,463 $1,210 Mee $331 $1,165 $2,996 3,431 

ices wkucen + 33 aueew 36 

81 2,148 iauwwne Mt “Baeeee tact “311 "644 

222 $6 $1,53 $192 $1,27 $2,99 $4,140 

8,020 $212,633 2 4 $97,793 $26,072 $31,784 $23,443 $112,427 $24,844 $97,638 


United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 


Imports 











252 700 
1,10 
9 f 
67,000 
ses nnn 
1n4 
404, 
62.200 
S 47 + 
77.134 206.8 
1 
i 
27,053 
£438,567 
Exports 
1,696.8 8,914,9 
92.5 729,7 
1,789,300 £22,188 9,644,6 
25.256 £41,544 7é 
247,889 
5 027 
27 Q1 


£660,668 


£4,419, 





Exports—Colonial and Foreign 





Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
pool as Returned by the Warehouses and Wharves 
During the Month of July, 1925 














Stocks, Jul 31 
Delivered — ——__— = 
for July 25 4 1923 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
LONDON: 
Plantation ...... 4,813 5,937 *4,058 51,829 *49,557 
Other grades 1 *21 112 92 
LIVERPOOL: 
Plantation ...... vu T19 +270 4,036 75,543 
Para and Peruviar 133 12 19 49 239 
Other grades........... 1 19 210 218 
Total tons, London 
and Liverpool...... 5,100 6,263 4,561 56,684 55,649 
*Corrected by insp n. 
+Official returns fri the six recognized public warehouses 
Durinc June, 1925, THe Unitep States Importen 72,025,729 
pounds of crude rubber, value with 


$26,855,883, as compared 
7 


similar importations in June, 1924, of 50,132,123 pounds, value 


$11,254,247. 
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Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Three Months Ended 
Tune, 1925 June, 1925 
Three Months ee = 
. June, 1925 Ended June, 1925 MANUFACTURE Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UN MANUFACTURED — —_—_—— BEOOS OME MARZ. .ccccccese eevee a 5,123 
Rubber, gutta percha, et Pounds \ ‘ Pounds Value SE hss bekdiewesse venues sabia | tie. 8,856 
From United Kingdom 123,128 $55,404 921,294 $364,163 Ge GE ccccccccess dozen 5,714 24,695 15,416 63,684 
United States 2,846,7¢ 1,704,656 7,190,488 3,548,434 Heels, rubbe , fairs 845 1,007 15,105 1,232 
Straits Settlements 682,851 305.356 2.019.551 858,439 Other rubber manufactures... ...... sneer 398,545 
Dutch East Indie 6.000 23/479 139.745 54.155 a 
Other ntries ».000 2 7 sé ” 20,097 PE ¢isneeesnasages  seneor see 8 8=—Sso peseee $846,803 
Totals, rubber imports. ...... eae 8 8=—S ee vee $6,037,317 
T is 3,764,741 $2,108 10,327,078 $4,845,288 
Rubber $175,933 Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
ubbe ecovere $ ,) 75.933 
Rubber, powdered and rubber Three Months 
r gutta percha a 622,148 $32,731 1,313,433 $64,051 June, 1925 Ended June, 1925 
Balata 1.094 848 a " 
R 7 12,510 Re-exports Produce Re-exports 
of Foreign o of Foreign 
8 $ $2 42 Goods Canada soods 
Value Value Value 
Har $48,283 $48,154 = .aaaee 
Har r 120 ——_—__-— -—- 
R - 2 43,481 $48,184 =—=—s acces 
7 7 Sree e «=— An cccccccsccccsees)|6«©6REGIG0— ct ceee $103,433 ceccecs 
Ma =a @8 3 © #©= SC tti<‘OSO a lll eect ennee Sa = =6—reae 465,000 =. cae 
Belting $17,597 $49,247 Boots and shoes......... 98,471 = seeeee 282,652 cescoc 
Ho 1 Yv 60,953 
Packing 3 MN ncxcaucsccsine | shensa err 
a. : 2 a  eepreneeenpecre ty = pttenaee n= “naan 
Clothing illic: Ciacci “teeny = =—-- et Te rer 
sented 8 49.140 Immer tubes......-e--002  %$BWOZD waeeee seat ——é« WW 
Gloves 1.07 656 : 34,497 ~~" eesese 
H wat 419 Oo ° r , 1c- . . 
Fires ; amie 8,659 es 35,236 $3,114 100,121 21,466 
Tires. e number 827 4,959 . - — ————— 
Inr , | 10.347 ils $1,141 1 $ 14 $3,579,450 $21,466 
via 87 9 165 Tota er exports $1,128.82 $3,114 $3,627,604 $21,465 
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Java and Madura Five Months Ended 
Four Months Ended ss May = a May 
Apr Ageil 4 1924 1925 °° 1924 1925 
—_—. 1924. «~S«& 92S To— Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos 
Kilos K Kilos Kilos ee ee Tee 257,000 153,000 1,313,000 713,000 
a 42 126 000 <6 O00 560.000 Holland for order....... 119,000 206,000 8,000 974,000 
Holland . . mo + oo Glleg? yo 768 000 Great Britain .......... 709,000 454,000 2,870,000 2,670,000 
Hollar Paw uer 207 coi Pers » 17000 Great Britain for order... | = «.«.«-. 10,000 40,000 221,000 
Great Britain ......... A +4 ++ ila y+ fille he Germany for order...... 28,000 71,000 176,000 474,000 
Eee . "67,000 149 403.000 France for order........ 89,000 60,000 128,000 150,000 
Germany as , ay age “20 One 90'000 Belgium for order....... 9,000 17,000 9,000 92,000 
ce sae Sree sh 3000 28'000 Italy and order.......... 28,000 34,000 134,000 264,000 
Be : : oye ie er 299'000 Sweden Sacsaaucieneoe | Aeenra |) | eared caabing 3,000 
Ita Pos . = 3 NOD Canada dusateseteses: . 2eaned  . piewns cee 2,000 
- Sates , > "N00 Te eae 2,014,000 2,365,000 10,760,000 12,698,000 
: oe : > 467 “son 468 746 10 222 000 South America ........+.. eee 61,000 Meee 61,000 
. a ses @ orces. ma pry ++ weet + nas * "eng nag SIGGOGOTD 2. cccccccccess 216,000 202,000 1,077,000 711,000 
Hae ad * 8 aM — 12 2 Ane Hongkong ...... coeeece 9,000 cannes 27,000 3,000 
Hongkong an . yee 7a; “SED. educecmedncnmedes 104,000 15,000 $34,000 65,000 
‘ = 24'000 on nee “90'000 37000 DD. akdibvenveotass 120,000 35,000 210,000 72,000 
, ss o a28aeee 18.691.008 atiiacsicassncssonrenr 3,702,000 3,683,000 17,856,000 19,173,000 
P Ports of Origin: 
orts { Urigir ‘ 
<> : 2 Tandjong-Priok ........ 1,284,000 1,278,000 6,530,000 7,159,000 
i, sacenee 1eeneee 65a SME Conon ascngeani Nese 1/000 19,000 "25.000 
nee > nad ass'anh <0'000 DUNE prdccnab bases 235,000 298,000 1,194,000 1,437,000 
stee'ens 1.566000 5,898°000 Sourabaya ............6. 1,644,000 1,530,000 7,542,000 7,510,000 
"1 46000 167 000 PD etek aseneeees 111,000 141,000 578,000 551,000 
6.0 124'0 507 Probolinggo ......s-c0e. 31,000 69,000 538,000 451,000 
00 14¢ , 190 000 Pamarukan ..cccccccccce 180,000 145,000 609,000 991,000 
: "96 000 25300 Banjuwangi ......sse0+- 58,000 113,000 311,000 473,000 
Banjuwang Byte 376000 TIED vctccescvencese 159,000 107,000 535,000 571,000 
Tjilatjar ) ci 
Belawan Belawan 
—_— atten Cente Five Months Ended 
antl Four M ~— Ended May May 
a Pee 1924 1925 ** 1924 1925 
' Kil, Kilos Kil Kilos To— Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos 
H 124 206.000 76.000 662,000 OS Pee 207,000 161,000 784,000 — 823,000 
olland ayes $14°000 1.412000 3,110,000 Great Britain ........... 286,000 242,000 1,698,000 3,351,000 
Great } cess 60 90000 0 93,000 «| 187 608 EE “bnctnisessnprnn 62,000 12,000 161,000 200,000 
: ne ae an , 71 900 45000 63.000 ed a eee 13,000 11,000 58,000 74,000 
e , - “o’nnw = "nn0 9000 SEES cccccevcesosseve 8 =— seaecs ac aeee 9,000 
wi chahaes ; ean ax’ : BEE cccvaccccscecescsce 24,000 17,000 60,0 185,000 
7 5.0 36 g ) ’ ’ x 
Italy tees 65,000 ee PP Batlb cccncvescccceces 11,000... 43,000... : 
wt etry , =" 7%4 000 United States .......... 2,058,000 1,417,000 11,484,000 8,171,000 
- hed ar ry 9 $4.0 Lit ; , , , , 1484, ’ 
Us ited oom shoe. 2, 1,513,000 9,467, , ak Fy British South Africa..... = «..++- sepee 7,000 ’ 14,000 
= - — 162.000 316.000 §21.000 De ssacansenserasses 37,000 275,000 354,000 796,000 
ae 3207 20" <a’ PEGEROTE cccceseccesese 58,000 81,000 396,000 431,000 
ee hp 139,000 = 350,000 BROMEORE ccccccccccecee = =—ovecces§ 8 =—s—s sss 7 wre} yee 
ongkong * sans ” or "nnn 31 000 BemtTeMe .ncccccvccccces § cosece 10,0 6, ,000 
Australia .- 4,000 3,000 — is British India .......---- 10,000... es 10,000. eae 
Uther countries rasan Sreopme . FOUN. sccnsiersaccesstase. canes 8,000 1,000 9,000 
Totals 2,712,000 2,645,000 12,330,000 11,850,000 Totals... cccccsccccce 2,766,000 2,234,000 15,097,000 14,084,000 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York As Reported by Importers 
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The Ultimate Product 


of Scales 


HE Toledo conception of an adequate industrial weigh- 
ing service comprehends even more than a reliable de- 
vice with which materials are measured simply by placing 
the load on the platform and reading the weight or count in 
plain figures on a dial from five to seven feet in circumference. 


We realize that a scale is subjected to more exacting 
requirements than any other device used in business. It 
must measure accurately the very power that operates it, 
which is the weight of your goods. 


Our responsibility, therefore, is to deliver to the user 
not only a properly designed, well engineered, and ruggedly 
built scale, but also the ultimate product of the scale, which 
is the continuously accurate automatic measurement of your 
materials. 


Further to insure this, the Toledo Scale Company pro- 
vides facilities for scale maintenance never before equalled, 
through a permanent organization of skilled and accredited 
scale mechanics in 106 cities in the United States and Canada. 


On agreement with the user his entire scale equipment 
is given systematic and periodic inspection. Thousands of 
manufacturers and merchants have entered into this agree- 
ment with us. It is simple, economical, and satisfying. 


To modernize YOUR measurement operations the first 
step is an investigation by Toledo Scale engineers. This 
costs you nothing; it may save you much. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Manufacturers of Automatic Scales for Every 
Service Stations in 106 Cities in the United States and Canada 


~y Pur. 


Toledo Scales are used for 
automatic weighing, comput- 
ing, counting, mailing, check- 
ing, packing, shipping and 
special purposes in stores, 
Offices, shipping rooms, fac- 
tories, mills and warehouses, 
Seales to weigh everything 
from an ounce of spice to 
thirty tons of steel. 
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Our Publicity Page 


Two More Volumes of The India Rubber World 


the October number 


i every year appears the annual reference index 


covering the twelve numbers from Oc 
tober of the preceding year to Septem 
ber of the current vear, inclusive. Thus 
the present number includes the index 
to volumes LX XI and LXNNXII, compris 
ing the publication year from ‘ ctober, 
1924, to September, 1925, inclusive 


During this twelve-month period 


India Rubber World published over 7 


or ie arly 


Ever-Expanding Rubber Encyclopedia 


\ vear’s contents of The India Rubber World constitutes 


the world’s best record of contemporary 
rubber progress, both in terms of tech- 
nical and manufacturing achievement. 
So comprehensive, accurate and author- 
itative has it always been that for over 
three decades it has been widely recog- 
nized as the chief chronicle and ready 
reference encyclopedia of the rubber 
trade. Progressive rubber men through- 
out the world now add every succeeding 


pertaining to rubber, and Tt issue to their files as they would new 

s of advertising and di 7 pages to a loose-leaf encyclopedia, thus 

vreat suggestive and "ORLI bringing it so completely up to date that 

the industry it can never be more than thirty days 

behind the times. The India Rubber 

What the Annual Index Reveals IVorld is the basis of their reference 
wnre euitiiiien ok wile libraries, and those fortunate enough to 

mei ates ios gives the vende: have complete files for the thirty-six years 
ti: ti at Ge taal a ote of publication prize them very highly. 


journal in 1 iosen field The con 
Bound Volumes for Permanent 


ingle issue impress the readet . 
Preservation 


is voluminous and varied, but the com 
prehensiveness of the twelve issues ot The India Rubber World is bound in 
the year is simply stupendous I two ways—with or without advertise- 
eight three-column pages of fine type ments. Two volumes of six issues each 
approximately 2,000 titles, is by m are required when advertising pages are 
means a full catalog of the minor arti included. ‘Vithout advertisements the 
cles and editorials, paragraph notes, twelve issues are bound in one volume, 
sketches and bits of information of The price is $9 a volume when copies 
greater or less importance and interest % are furnished, and $12 a volume when 
to those connected with the rubber trade, they are supplied by the publisher. Rub- 
owever, for the progress of the rubber in ber men find that bound volumes are 


dustry is recorded by many commerce and company reports, essential for information and inspiration, forming a valuable 





items of trade ne\ ind personal mentions not indexed reference library of the whole rubber industry. 


CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Inc. 


940 Old South Building Newyork city Philadelphia 11 Metropolitan Building 
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